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THere were about 7,000 in the Pa- 
vilion Sunday night—the largest audi- 
ence yet—and there was an overflow 
meeting in the Scottish Hall, near by, 
where Mr. Crittenton preached. Kev. 
Dr. Hirst offered prayer. “When Peace 
Like a River,” “God Calling Yet,” and 
many other songs were sung, while 
the people were gathering. Mr. Green- 
wood sang very effectively, “Where 
Will You Spend Eternity ? ” Mr. Mills’ 
text was Deut. i: 19, “And we came to 
Kadesh-barnea.” This was very near 
the Promised Land, but the people 
never came any nearer than this. 
One more journey and they would 
have gone over the border, but they 
never made the journey. Do you 
know why I have selected this text? 
It is because I believe there are many 
people here to-night who have come 
as near as they ever will get, unless 
they now step over the line. They 
have come to Kadesh-barnea; to- 
night they are going over, or back to 
die. 

Sometimes it is a very little 
thing that keeps one out of the king- 
dom—one sin. King Herod gave up 
some things, but when John the Bap- 
tist told him it was not lawful to have 
his brother Philips wife, he would 
not give her up, and he died a miser- 
able death. Pride, lust or some oth- 
er sin keeps many out of the king- 
dom. 

Sometimes it is cowardice. Pilate 
came to Kadesh-barnea. He was 
moved to be true, and let Jesus go. 
But he was a politician, and afraid of 
the multitude, and now his memory 
is infamous. Some here to-night are 
held back by moral cowardice. 

Then there is selfish worldliness. 
How near! and then lost. Judas came 
to Kakesh-barnea, but what an awful 
end was his. 

Love of money stands in the way. 
To one, Jesus said, “One thing thou 
lackest. Go thy way; sell whatso- 
ever thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heav- 
en; and come take up thy cross and 
follow me. And he was sad at that 
saying and went away grieved; for 
he had great possessions.” He loved 
money more than God. 

Inaction is another hindrance. I 
would rather know one thing and do 
it, than be the best theologian. There 
was one professor of theology, a 
scribe, with whom our Saviour talk- 
ed, and to whom he said, “Thou art 
not far from the kingdom.” One 
may be trained in the Bible from his 
mother’s knee, and yet lose his soul. 

Pride keeps men from stepping 
over the line. Naaman, the Syrian, 
came to Kakah-barnea. He had great 
wealth and everything but health; he 
was a leper. But he heard the word 
of a little slave girl and took a pres- 
ent of $60,000, and came with chariots 
and horses to the door of the house 
of Elisha, and, I fancy, sent in word 
that the representative of the greatest 
kingdom in the world wanted to be cur- 
ed of his leprosy, and that Elisha sent 
out word to him, The representative 
of the King of kings is here. “Go 
wash in the Jordan seven times, and 
thy flesh shall come again to thee 
and thou shalt be clean.” But 
Naaman was inarage. “Are not our 
rivers Abana and Pharphar better 
than the waters of Israel?” Then he 
had come to Kadesh-barnea. And 
what was there in the waters of the 
Jordan to cure leprosy ? Nothing. 
There were many lepers in Israel not 

cured by its waters. What was it? 
That was Naaman’s anxiousseat. Then 
he stood up in meeting. Then he 
was willing to do what God wanted, 
and he must do that before he could 
be healed. I have _ seen people 
who wouldn't do this and who wouldn’t 
do that—wouldn’t stand up, wouldn’t 
kneel. I have never seen one of these 
proud, willful ones who was saved. I 
didn’t stand up in a meeting, but 
came to God in a house in this city, 
alone in the middle of the night; but 
the only reason why I did not stand 
up was bezause I couldn't find a meet- 
ing in San Francisco where I could 
stand up. A woman in one of our 
meetings wanted to kneel down at an 
altar. Why? Because ina Methodist 
church, some time before, she had re- 
fused to kneel at the altar, and she 
had been in darkness ever since. She 
thought if she should kneel at the altar 
she would get peace. So we fixed 
the chairs as best we could, and knelt 
around her and prayed as much like 
Methodists as we could, and she was 
saved. Ithink she would have been 
lost unless she had been willing to 
kneel there or anywhere to get into 
the kingdom. A college professor 
came to the meetings, but he drew 
the line at the standing up; he would 
never stand up for prayers. He 
went home and thought it over, and 
came to see that he had been a great 


fool. If he had been asked to do some 
great thing he would do it. Why not 
do this little thing? He said to 
himself that he would stand up 
at the next meeting. He thought 
he would go over and tell his minis- 
ter about his conclusion. He start- 
ed, and went down stairs, and some- 
where between the top and bottom of 
the stairs, the light came in on his 
soul. Naaman’s servants spoke to 
him, and said, “If the prophet had 
bid thee do some great thing, wouldst 
thou not have done it?” and they 
persuaded him, and he went down to 
the river. It must have been a great 
day in Samaria for the big boys and 
the little boys. If the Prince of 
Wales were to take a bath in San 
Francisco bay, there would likely be 
a big crowd to see him—likely twen- 
ty thousand people—a bigger crowd 
than is here to-night. He went 
down; pretty hard for him. He felt 
about as you felt when you stood up 


der the water again. 


in meeting. He went under the wa- 
ter, but was just as leprous as he 
was before; but he didn’t say, This is 
alla fraud. But he went down un- 
Some one here 
may say, “I tried standing up once, 
but it didn’t do me any good.” Then 
keep trying, seventy times seven; 
keep doing until you get rid of your 
sin. Naaman went under the water 
again and again—six times; but the 
seventh time “his flesh came again 
like the flesh of a little child, and he 
was clean.” Oh, brother, wouldn't 
you like to have the love, and the 
purity, and the sweetness, and peace 
of a little child ? 

Hesitating about the last step is a 
hindrance. Felix came to Kadesh- 
barnea. A prisoner was before him, 
he the judge and representative of the 
proudest power in the world. Felix 
had the power of life or death. The 
prisoner was a small man. Tradition 
says Paul wasahunch-back. But, as 
the prisoner began to talk of righte- 
ousness, temperance, and a judgment 
to come, he towered up before him, 
and the judge trembled before his 
prisoner, and said, “Go thy way for 
‘this time; when I have a convenient 
season I[ will call for thee.” But 
though he sent for Paul several times 
after that, the convenient season ney- 
er came. When Felix trembled he 


was at Kadesh-barnea. He _ kept 
Paul two years, and brought him out, 
when King Agrippa was with him, 
who knew the ways of the Jews. And 
when he heard Paul, he said, “Paul, 
almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” Dut to be almost saved 
is, I think, to be altogether lost. The 
saddest thing on earth is to be able 
almost to sing the songs of heaven. 
It is worse than never to know them 
at all. A grand steamer had nearly 
reached Liverpool. She was expect- 
ed at the wharf on the inorrow; but 
that last night she went down. Rev. 
Dr. W. M. Taylor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York city, was then 
living in Liverpool, and he had to go 
and tell the wife of the chief mate 
that her husband was lost. As he 
went into the house the little daugh- 
ter came, and said to him, “Papa is 
coming home to-day.” He found the 
table spread, and the wife said: “My 
husband is coming. We wanted to 
be ready; excuse us. Stay with us, 
and welcome him.” He had to tell 
her the sad news. At first she seem- 
ed not to realize it, and then, “Oh, 
my God, so near home, and yet lost!” 
Better the vessel had gone down in 
mid-ocean. 

I think some of us to-night have 
come to Kadesh-barnea. Through 
disappointment and weariness you 
have come, step by step, to be not 
far from the kingdom. Will you 
come in? 

At a meeting in Chicago a man in- 
dicated that he had some interest. A 
minister talked with him, but he said 
he could not come now; his compan- 
ions were not Christians, and he could 
not break away from them yet. 
After awhile he was very sick, and 
then he seemed to repent; but when 
he got well he was as bad as ever. I 
have known 300 cases of those who 
seemed to repent on what seemed to 
be the death-bed, but who recovered, 
and only ten of them proved to be 
genuine; only one in thirty. This 
man became sick again, and the doc- 
tor said he must die. Moody knew 
him, and he sent for Moody, and said 
to him: “I have trifled with my op- 
portunities, and now I don’t think 
God will accept me; but if I recover 
I will be a Christian. If I die, I die 
without hope.” To the surprise of 
everybody he got better. Moody 
went to him and said, “ Now is your 
time; send for your friends and tell 
them right here that you have become 
a Christian.” “No; I cant do it. 
I am going to move up into Wiscon- 
sin on a farm for my health; there I 
will go and join a little church. I 


can’t come out in Chicago.” Later 


Moody heard that he had a relapse, 
and there was no hope of his recov- 
ery. He hurried to him and tried to 
present Christ to him; the man said 
it was no use, that his heart was as 
hard as that stove. Moody left him. 
The next noon a messenger came for 
him. When he reached the house 
Moody met his wife, and said, “ Did 
your husband send for me?” “No; 
I sent; his condition is so terrible.” 
He went in, and the man turned his 


head, and said, “I didn’t send for | y 


“No; your wife sent. Shall I 
pray for you?” “It won't help me.” 
“Pray,” said his wife. He tried to 
pray with the dying man, but Moody 
said he couldn’t; seemed as though 
his prayer would not go up. ‘There 
is a sin unto death; I do not say that 
he shall pray for it.” About three 
in the afternoon he was heard to say, 
“The harvest is passed, the summer 
is ended, and I am not saved.” And 
over and over again he said it, as the 
hours passed by, until the sunset, 
when his wife, bending over him still 
hoping for a word of comfort, heard 
him whisper, “The har—vest—is— 
past.” Andso hedied. Moody said, 
“We wrapped him in a Christless 
shroud, and put him in a Christless 
coffin, and buried him in a Christless 
grave.” Mr. Mills repeated with a 
sad, solemn and tearful voice, “ Al- 
most persuaded.” The after-meeting 
was very solemn, and the decisions 
were very many for Christ. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


Mr. Mills’ sermon in the Pavilion 
Tuesday evening, August 30th, was 
from the text Luke xiv: 22, “ And vet 
there is room.” 

Room has been made in the pro- 
vision of God to save men. I feel to 
say with Mr. Spurgeon, that some 
men may preach better than I, but no 
one can preach a better gospel. We 
sometimes say a man’s salvation de- 
pends on himself, and sometimes that 
it depends on God. It did depend on 
God. It does depend on himself. In 
the beginning of the war there were 
many desertersfrom thearmy. Pres- 
ident Lincoln did not want to punish 
them, and so he issued a proclama- 
tion of pardon to all who would come 
back within thirty days; after that, 
those who were arrested would be 
put to death as deserters. Some 
came in, and others who did not and 
were arrested were put to death. 
This is an illustration of God’s atti- 
tude toward us. It was not for the de- | 
serter to say that he would be for- 
given, until after the proclamation. 
Then he could rely upon it. So with 
the eternal God. Noone could claim 
forgiveness until God proclaimed it 
to all who would return, and fixed 
the time. To-day if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts. And 
yet there is room. 

There is power through the Spirit 
of God; ed never was the Spirit in 
his influence more powerful than now. 
The religious census of 1890 gives, of 
the population of 60,000,000 in the 
United States, 20,000,000 in Christian 
churches. In our grandfather's time 
the proportion used to be one 1% five; 
to-day, it is one Christian in three of 
the population. No city ever saw a 
greater number of conversions in @& 
shorter time than this city is seeing 
to-day, according to its size. Christ 
is still casting out devils. A drunken 
sailor in Philadelphia, when the peo- 
ple were asked to rise for prayers, 
said, “Il doit.” He said it was the 
first time in his life that he had ever 
been in a church. We gave him a 
Bible; he carried it away, and in two 
weeks he knew more about it than 
many Christians know in 50 years. 
And within two weeks he had brought 
sixteen others in, and more than that. 
I don’t have confidence in a man who 
speaks and prays, and then winds up 
with saying he has no place to sleep. 
But this man wouldn't take a cent; he 
tried at once to take care of himself; 
he would do anything he could find 
that was honest, and sometimes he 
had to stop out in the streets all night. 
I know he had a hard time, and I said 
to a business man, “We must help 
that sailor that came out the other 
night.” Hesaid: “Send him round in 
the morning. Whereishe?” I said, 
« He is right here now.” He looked 
round when I pointed, and replied, 
«That ain't the man; his ear was half 
cut off.” The sailor heard him and 
turned his ear back and showed him 
the wound. He was so transformed 
the gentleman didn’t know him. A 
man like this sailor can be converted 
in two minutes when he is willing. 

And yet there is room. There is 
room in the Church of God. I count 
it a great privilege to be in the Church 
of God. A physician became a happy 
Christian, and yet there was a shad- 
ow there. “Jesus Christ has saved 
me, but my children are outside.” 
His daughter had married a worldly 
man, and hisson was unsaved. Broth- 
er, if you are saved, you had better 


you.” 


go at it at once, to-night, and see that 
your son, your associate, your friend, 
are saved. 

There is room in heaven. There 
are mansions in heaven awaiting you; 
seats at God’s right hand. How many 
are interested in these meetings! 
Thousands elsewhere are praying for 
them; mothers, wives; and the angels 
in heaven are interested, and loved 
ones who have gone before. 

And yet there is room. I knewa 
oung man who left his home and 
ledia wild life, bringing his mother 
down to the grave. Finally, he got 
a letter from his father saying, “Come 
at once if you would see your moth- 
er alive.” He started, and when he 
got to the depot he had to goabout a 
mile to reach his home, and the way 
went past the graveyard: he walked, 
and as he passed the graveyard he 
looked in and saw a new grave in the 
family ground. He knew it was his 
mother’s, and he threw himself upon 
it, and one near by heard him say, 
“Who will pray for me now!” I 
have just noticed in the papers a sim- 
ilar case that occurred in Bridgeport, 
Conn. A wandering boy was be- 
sought by his father to come home; 
he came on the train, but as they ap- 
proached the station he saw a great 
crowd; his father had come down to 
meet his son, but had been run over 
and his life was gone. A husband 
bent over his dying wife, and said to 
her, “I will.” It was a promise that 
he would come to God. But that 
promise made to her who had gone 
into the eternal world I have reason 
to know he did not keep. 

‘* Millions have reached that blest abode, 

Anointed kings and priests to God. Will 

you go?” 

There is room for every one. It is 
harder for the rich to come than for 
the poor; but there is room for the 
rich. Some of the best Christian 
people I have known used their large 
wealth in his service; but there is 
room for the poor. The most conse- 
crated people are in moderate cir- 
cumstances. A Christian is never a 
pauper. A pastor in Philadelphia 
was given $20, to give to a poor 
consecrated Christian. He kept it 
three weeks and brought it back and 
said he could not find one who need- 
ed it who was fully consecrated. 
Any one can come in without money 
—‘without money and without price.” 
There is room for the ignorant. I 
have seen Christians who could not 
read or write. 

There is also room for the educat- 
ed. It is a mistake to think that edu- 
cated people are not Christians; most 
of them are Christians. There are a 
few professed scientists who are skep- 
tics, and they make a great deal of 
noise, and a great deal of noise is 
made about them. When the Amer- 
ican Association for the advancement 
of science meets they have a prayer- 
meeting. The British Association 
has a prayer-meeting every day. 
There are only a few colleges where 
one can be president or professor 
who is not a professing Christian. 
No man has a brain too great to sit 
humbly at the feet of Jesus Christ 
and learn of him. 


There is room for young people and 
for the aged as well. At one service 
the other day, twelve with gray hairs 
came in. At one place where I was 
a pastor, four people seventy years 
old came in at one time, and an old 
man eighty-seven and his wife eighty- 
five years old were converted. No 
one is too old. Nothing but a hard 
heart keeps any way. And yet there 
is room. Lay emphasis on that lit- 
tle word “yet.” It implies that there 
is a time when there is no room. By 
mercies showed, by the kindness of 
our Heavenly Father, by the life and 
death of God's only begotten Son, by 
the shortness of time and the length 
of eternity, by the tears and prayers 
of burdened hearts, by the long, sol- 
emn procession to the tomb, in which 
you are one, by the crisis of this 
moment, by the open door which will 
soon be shut, by the invitation which 
will not always be given, I beseech 
you now to come in. And yet there 
is room. 

Sometime the people of God will 
go; the Spirit will leave. Oh, to be 
left behind! Mother gone, child 
gone, dear ones gone before, Spirit 
gone; yet there is room. 

** Yet there is room! The Lamb’s bright hall 
of song, 

With its fair glory, beckons thee along; 


Room, room, still room! Oh, enter, enter 
now ? 


** Day is declining and the sun is low; 
The shadows lengthen; light makes haste to 
go; 
Room, room, still room! Oh, enter, enter 
now ? 


“Yet there is room? Still open stands the 
gate, 
The gate of love; it is not yet too late; 
Room, room, still room! Oh, enter, enter 
now. 


Continued on eighth page. 
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MEETINGS. 


The Woman's Board of the Pacific 
will meet in Oakland, Wednesday 
and Thursday, September 7th and 8th. 
, Triennial National Council will 


‘meet in Minneapolis, October 12th; 


American Board, Chicago, October 
14th; Woman’s Board Missions, Boston, 
October 11th. 

The General Association of Cali- 
fornia will meet in the First Church, 
Oakland, Tuesday, October 4th. 


TWO SUNNY HEARTS. 
A Hospital Sketch. 


MRS. ARTHUR H. SMITH. 
fOur Mrs. Smith of China. ] 


It was a hot day in the summer of 
1888. The sun blazed down in fury. 
The earth was like a burnished ball 
of brass, reflecting the fierce heat. 
The big green flies appeared, uninvit- 
ed, to dine with their human friends. 
The merry flea rejoiced that his time 
had come again, and decided to de- 
vote his happy little life to athletic 
sports. The cicadas were having a 
“hallelujah chorus,” and mightily en- 
joying the heat. The leaves were all 
as still as if the trees were standing 
hushed to have their pictures taken. 
Plowing along through the choking 
yellow Shantung dust,which lay inches 
in the road, eame a Chinese wheel- 
barrow. 

A slight, meek little man preced- 
ed it, pulling on a rope to assist the 
strong fellow who stood between the 
shafts of the barrow and guided its 
progress. On one side of the barrow 
rested a ghastly looking woman. 

“Lend a light; lend a light; 
Great Elder Brother, which is the road 
to Pang Chuang?” 

How many times they had wearily 
asked the question! The country 
people, at work in the fields, were 
used to that question and knew at one 
glance that this was one more patient 
for the Williams’ Hospital. Perhaps 
the white chimneys of the foreign 
homes and the graceful cross on the 
little chapel never looked pleasanter 
to weary eyes. The three rounded a 
corner and came to the great gate of 
the compound. It was a very hand- 
some gateway, indeed. The wood- 
work underneath the quaint tiles was 
gay with oriental dashes of bright red 
and blue. Gilded characters lent still 
greater elegance tothe general effect. 
A large black tablet, which hung hori- 
zontally over the gateway, informed 
the intelligent and inquisitive travel- 
ler that healing for both soul and 
body might be found here, in proof 
whereof two bright blue tablets on 
either side of the gateway added 
their testimony. The one on the right 
called attention to the“Jesus Church,” 
to be found at the traveller’s right as 
he entered, while the other one stated 
that the “Cure-disease-court,” to be 
found on the left, was founded by 
“His Excellency Wei” (Dr. Samuel 
Wells Williams). Our travellers saw 
the bright colors on the gateway, but 
the fine gilt characters were all Greek 
to them, for they could not read. 

A small peddler, dear to the heart 
of the children as “the candy man,” 
moved his little tray to one side to let 
the barrow in. The man pulling on 
the rope, who proved to be the hus- 
band of the emaciated shadow on the 
wheel-barrow, lifted her off and car- 
ried her tenderly into a woman’s 
ward. 

Notice, he carried her tenderly and 
he did not act ashamed of doing it 
either. Tenderness is not the style 
of Chinese husbands. It seemed as 
if he have been made to order for this 
poor, frail little wife of his. His 
name, he said, was Hu. He was im- 
mediately designated by the wag of 
the station, and thereafter known as 
“the Man Who.” They had come 
forty miles from their little village 
home. His wife had had a series of 
dreadful abscesses, which drained her 
strength and wasted her away. She 
had suffered on in patience, with no 
hope till she heard of the wonderful 
Pang Chuang Doctor. The last ab- 
scess had attacked her foot and left 
it a rotten mass, which must come off, 
the Doctor said, but not till she was 


built up and strengthened to bear it. 


Meanwhile tte meek, quiet little 

husband cooked for her and waited 
on and nursed her in a way that made 
a halo round his head visible to every 
foreign eve. Why shouldn’t he, you 
ask? Heshould, oh! critical Ameri- 
can husband—he should, if he had 
centuries of Christianity behind him 
-—but he hadn’t. We were used to 
husbands who begrudged a few cash 
for the relief of a sick wife, reason- 
ing, most naturally, that it was hard 
to support the family at-best,.and that 
pain was a good deal cheaper than 
medicine, especially when the pain 
was his wife’s pain, not his! We have 
set our lips tight upon hearing a man 
say that he had come for medicine 
for his wife; she had been in agonies 
for a month, unable to sleep, and with 
intense paroxysms of pain, but that it 
was hard on a man to be expected to 
come eight miles’and back, over such 
roads as these! 

The first, second, and last thing one 
noticed in talking with Mrs. Hu was 
her radiant cheerfulness. She made 
no ado over her miseries, only apolv- 
gizing from her brick pillow that 
she was not able to sit up and receive 
her missionary guests more politely. 
She was grateful for every favor, 
grateful for visits, grateful for 
nourishing food, grateful for medi- 
cine, and grateful for her kind Doctor, 
who was “wasting so much heart” on 
her. 

When the operation was performed, 
the Doctor tried to leave the heel so 
that she might have a stump to get 
around on. The weather’ was hot, 
and in this operation perfect healing 
is difficult to secure. For months the 
place discharged, and was very of- 
fensive in odor, though not painful. 
In mid-winter a second operation was 
performed, taking off the entire foot 
and ankle. The brave little woman 
was “hsi ti mo fan’rh” (too happy for 
words) that the Doctor was willing to 
take so much pains for her as to 
operate again! We thought, with a 
smile, of times when the Doctor had 
lanced a swelled finger or aching 
tooth for us without our clearly rec- 
ognizing him as a heaven-sent bene- 
factor. This time the operation was 
a perfect success. Thoughtless 
women no longer moved along to 
another seat, or left the room on ac- 
count of her offensive foot. 

As soon as she was able to sit up, 
the first Sunday morning, bright and 
early, found her seated in chapel, 
beaming over her new cause for 
thanksgiving. 

“Why Mrs. Hu, how did you come 
here ?” asked one of the ladies. 

“My Outside brought me over on 
his back,” was her smiling answer. 
(70 be continued.) 


OAKLAND SUMMER SCHOOL. 


It doesn’t exist yet. It has long 
been a prayer and a thought. That 
prayer and thought has not assumed 
the same form in the heart of all the 
brethren; but all around there are 
ministerial brethren and some lay- 
men who desire a summer school. 
Call it by any reasonable name—a 
retreat, an assembly, a summer school 
of theology, and let it continue ten 
days or thirty days. , 

We might make easy terms with 
the trustees and professors of our 
Pacific Theological Seminary for the 
use of their property during any 
part or the whole of July or August. 
During three months or more this 
property is only in nominal use, and 
it is more than probable that those 
having control of the property would 
cheerfully welcome such a_ school, 
and the professors would just as 
cheerfully render any aid. The min- 
isters of city and country might tarry 
together in heavenly places, and 
mutually edify each other in doctrine 
and in methods. Let this subject be 
presented at the General Association. 

W. 


HINTS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. 


If you want to maintain order in 
your class follow these rules: 

1. Always be in your seat at least 
two minutes before the exercises com- 
mence. 

2. Never absent yourself without 
sending previous notice to the Super- 
intendent. 

3. Sit where you can see all your 
scholars at a glance. 

4. Speak in soft, quiet tones that 
you may not annoy other teachers. 

5. Allow no gossiping. All talk 
should be about the lesson or some 
other relevant topic. 

6. Permit no one to leave the class 
except in case of necessity, and then 
have him obtain permission from the 
Superintendent. 

7. Teach intelligently, earnestly, 
prayerfully, expecting to bring your 


scholars to know and love Christ. 
F. F. 
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The Skeptic. 


BY A. F. GROW. 


“* He travailed sorely, and made many a tack, 
His sails oft shifting, to arrive—dread thought — 
Arrive at utter nothingness, and have, 

Being no more, no feeling, memory, 


No lingering consciousness he ever was.” 
—Pollock. 


-A foolish mariner is he who voyage makes 

To circumnavigate the earth,nor compass takes, 

Nor observation makes of planets in their course, 

Nor chart doth e’er consult, but trusts some 
nameless force 

Arising, some chance breeze, will speed him on 
his way, 

Wnmindful of the helm. Lacking in brain, ye 
sa 

Who Nature's laws do read, and know that 
wind and tide 

And ocean currents all combine to turn aside 

‘The vessel as it sails. Would he not foolish be, 

With vessel loaded with most precious freight, 
should he— 

‘The master—take no heed, nor think, nor 
know, nor Care, 

What course the noble ship might take, or how, 
or where, 

Or when, he some port might make, some fair 
haven gain, 

But trust to chance? The skeptic strives, yet 
strives in vain, 

‘To trace from whence came man, or whither he 
is bound, 

‘Trusting alone to chance; for men have never 
found 


Outside the gospel chart—nor shall they ever 


krow— 

‘The origin of man, or whither he shall go. 

Skepticism fain would make this world ‘‘a 
fatherless, 

Forsaken thing,” coming by chance from noth- 
ingness, 

And man but as the senseless brute, to breathe 
and die 

And moulder back to dust. The skeptic would 
decry 

E’en what his reason proves, as he doth nature 
view 

In all its varied forms,and e’en would he pursue 

The fleeting phantom Chance. Aye, rather 
would he be 

A shipwrecked mariner on life’s tempestuous sea 

Than take the Bible for his compass, chart and 


guide, 

And anchor safe at last beyond death’s chilling 
tide. 

O reckless mariner, though seas seem calm, be- 
ware ! 

There lies a gulf beyond—the gulf of dark de- 
spair. 

One Pilot, only one—with more than mortal 
strength— 

May safely guide thy bark; for he alone, at 
length, 


When storm-tossed shores of time shall fade 
from mortal view, 

‘Will bring thee safe to port. Oh, joy! with 
strength anew, 

He who, now bent with age, if Christ hath 
made him free, 

Shail on the resurrection morn arise and see 

Him as he is; while through his veins new 
blood shall flow, 

And he again the freshness of young manhood 
know. 

The skeptic, too, shall doubt no more. Oh, 
who may tell 

The anguish of his soul, or how despair may 
swell 

And roll its dark billows o’er his soul! Un- 
belief 

Its part fulfilled; believing will not give relief. 

The Judge of all,.in whom he ne’er would place 
his trust, 

He will then acknowledge both merciful and 
just, 

Though He should banish him forever from his 
sight 

Where all is thick with blackness of eternal 
night. 


‘ON THE CONGO—CENTRAL AFRICA. 


REY. JAS. B. EDDIE, FELLOW OF THE SCOT- 
TISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Africa—what a magical word! 
What visions it conjures up to the 
fancy! How much it stands for of 
uystery and misery ! 

It was at Rotterdam, in the sum- 
mer of ’83, we embarked on the steam- 
er Afrikaan, en route for the Congo. 
We shall not soon forget our walks 
about the shady streets of that old 
Dutch town, or the canals through 
the heart of the city, with their load- 
ed boats and barges, or the big, pa- 
tient looking dogs with their tiny 


wagons and carriages, or the phleg- 


amatic Dutchmen, so fond of coffee and 
tobacco that they were always either 


drinking the one or smoking the 


other. The houses are quaint, white- 
washed as white as snow, with pro- 
jecting roofs and green shutters. 
Among other places we visited was 


- the old-fashioned house in which the 


famous scholar, Erasmus, was born. 

One afternoon we got on board a 
little tender which took us down the 
river to the steamer. She was taking 
gunpowder, aspartof her cargo, with 
which to civilize the Africans. We 
were assured that we incurred no 
‘danger, as the powder was in a 
special hold, unless lightning struck 
the vessel. That satisfied us at the 
time, but was not very encouraging 
dater on when we encountered several 
tropical storms. 

Next morning the anchor was 
weighed, and the Afrikaan steamed 


-slowly down the Meuse to the North 


Sea. The banks are low, and the 
country flat and very green. Hun- 
dreds of windmills, like great white- 
winged birds, are flying round. White 
farm houses peep through their 
groves of fruit trees. Soon the sea- 
dykes and Jow shores of Holland re- 
cede from our view. Along the shores 
of Belgium and France, we get occa- 
sional giimpses of the promontories 
and hills further inland. Then, to 
our right, we come full in view of the 
ehalk cliffs and of Dover, and far- 
ther south the rocky coast of England 
and the beautiful Isle of Wight. By 
the evening of the second day we 
have passed through the English 
Channel and lost sight of land. Be- 
fore us lies the stormy Bay of Biscay, 
which maintained its character in our 
experience. For six days our good 
ship rolled and tumbled, pitched and 
heaved, and battled with the waves. 
The passengers, about twelve in num- 


“ber, were shut down, as the deck was 


unsafe for them. How wearily the 
hours dragged! 

A calm succeeds every storm. On 
the eighth day after leaving Rotter- 


dam, though the sea was still “choppy” 
and the decks wet with the waves 
washing over them, we were up at 
early dawn, clinging where we could, 
watching the billows breaking on the 
wave-worn rocks of Madeira. 

Beautiful Maderia, the gem of the 
Atlantic! As we rounded the island 
from the east side, the sun began to 
play upon the mountain tops. Down, 
down the warm, rosy glow crept and 
spread till the whole island was bath- 
ed in the splendor of the morning, 
and tne blue sea looked bluer, and a 
sun was reflected in the crestof every 
wave. 

Round the shores of a beautiful 
little bay, and reaching half-way up 
the hills behind, nestles the oriental- 
looking town of Funchal. The A/ri- 
kaan anchored in the bay, which serves 
as a harbor, to take in coal. We 
were quickly surrounded by a fleet of 
little boats bringing for sale fruit, 
fish, birds, and a great variety of 
articles made by the native Portu- 
guese. Many ofthe boys stripped off 
their clothes and begged the passen- 
pers to throw money into the water 
that they might dive for it. The 
water was so calm and clear that a 
coin could be seen moving this way 
or that asit sank. In a moment half 
a dozen dive into the water after it, 
and soon one returns with the piece 
of money in his mouth. For a dime, 
one little fellow dived off the railing 
of the vessel, passed through beneath 
her, and came up on the other side. | 

Bankruptcy stared us in the face 
when the boatmen asked us several 
hundred reis to take us ashore. Our 
alarm subsided when we learned that 
about a thousand reis are equal to one 
dollar. After a great deal of palaver- 
ing and talking, a bargain was struck 
for our transportation to the shore 
and back, at about twenty-five cents 
apiece. Though we felt the motion 
of the vessel all the time, it was 
pleasant to press ferra firma with our 
feet once more. Thestreetsof Fun- 
chal are narrow, crooked and poorly 
paved. The houses are generally 
high, whitewashed, with small win- 
dows and flat roofs.. In the center of 
the town there is an open square or 
park, with shady trees and seats hid- 
den in cool bowers. Here the band 
plays in the evening, and the people, 
old and young, loiter round. Madiera 
is literally a flower garden, where the 
fruit and flowers of both the north and 
south are found in perfection. Kvery- 
thing wears a primitive appearance. 
Turning a corner of the street we 
meet a boy driving a flock of turkeys 
with a long whip. Now there comes 
along slowly a pair of sleepy-looking 
oxen with wooden collars and great 
rumbling carts; now some don 
with bright uniform rides by on a 
prancing steed; then a country- 
woman slowly and solemnly leads 
her mule along to the market, with a 
load of produce on his back. 

There are some fine Roman church- 
es and services which impress a 
stranger with the thought that the 
island is wholly given to idolatry. 
In one church we visited a high fes- 
tival was being celebrated. About 
the middle of the building a stout 
rope was stretched across from one 
side to the other. On the side 
towards the altar were seats; a small 
fee was necessary to admit to them. 
The great mass of the congregation 
stood or knelt upon the cold bare 
stones. One church, on the hill back 
of the town, contains a. celebrated 
statue of the Virgin. This statue is 
believed to make an annual trip 
down to the ocean to wash its robes. 
In proof of this, the day after the 
yearly washing the clothes may be 
seen dripping wet upon the statue. 
There is always a large concourse of 
people to the church on that day to 
see the wonderful sight. 

There is one thing for which 
Madeira is as justly celebrated as the 
beauty of its scenery or the mildness 
of its climate, and that is for the 
number and boldness of its beggars. 
All day a crowd of them followed us, 
begging unceasingly. They showed 
persistency worthy of a better cause. 
A boy leads a blind companion up to 
us, and pulls the lids of his eyes 
apart that we may be assured of his 
blindness. One man keeps thrusting 
before us an ulcerated arm, and a 
lame old woman, whenever our eyes 
are turned toward her, uncovers her 
leg. There is enough of diseased 
and maimed people to stock a large 
hospital. Every disease known in 
Kurope, except dumbness, lends its 
aid to those beggars in extorting 
money from the stranger. Evident- 
ly, the begging business pays in 
Madeira. or there would not be so 
many in it. 

At sunset we steamed out of the 
Bay of Funchal. Next day we pass- 
edthe Canary Islands. Towering over 
many lower cone-shaped mountains is 
the lofty peak of Teneriffe, over 
twelve thousand feet high. The only 
other glimpse of land we had for 
three weeks was Cape Verde. This 
low headland, covered with green 
grass and dotted with palm trees, 
stretches far out into the blue ocean. 

Now, there is nothing for us to 
watch by day but the flocks of dol- 
phins, the flying fish, and an occa- 
sional vessel we sight. The poor lit- 
tle flying fish have enemies in sea 
and air. When they fly to escape 
from their finny foes in the water, 
their feathered enemies pounce upon 
them from above. At night it was 
interesting to observe the Southern 
Cross, and other constellations and 


stars that were new to us. Often in 

the darkness we sat in the bow of the 

vessel and watched the shoals of fish 

that made the water gleam with 

The ocean seemed on 
re. 

Though everything on board the 
Afrikaan was scrupulously clean, 
every place was infested with cock- 
roaches—the biggest cockroaches we 
have ever seen. Farther north a few 
of them ventured out at night, but 
now, in these warmer latitudes, our 
berths are alive with them. Every 
seam, and chink, and joint swarms 
with them. With what a creepy feel- 
ing we lie down. Soon they will be 
playing hide-and-seek over us. We 
thought them bad enough at the 
time, but they were harmless in com- 
parison with insects whose acquaint- 
ance we made later on. 

Most of the time the weather was 
clear and warm. We encountered 
two or three tropical thunder-storms 
during the voyage. Those storms at 
sea were grand beyond description, 
but we could not enjoy them when 
we thought of the gunpowder in the 
hold. We did not know when a 
thunderboldt might strike the vessel, 
and then, as the Irishman said, if he 
were in an explosion at sea, where 
would we have been? A stiff breeze 
was blowing when we crossed the 
equator, and, somehow, Neptune did 
not think it worth while to come on 
board. 

Three weeks after leaving Madeira 


shore to see lights, which some on 
board said were grass fires. 
night we were waked up several 
times by the engines stopping and 
starting again. The working of the 
machinery, which at first disturbs the 
passenger, soon becomes music that 
lulis him to sleep. Early next morn- 


of the dawn there lay before us 
the shores oi Africa. No dream, 
no vision, this time. Yonder to the 
south of the Congo are mangrove 
trees covering dismal swamps, and, 
stretching beyond, a thinly-wooded, 
level country. Right in front is the 
Congo itself, the mighty volume of 
its water coloring the ocean fifty 
miles out. That low promontory to 
the left, covered with white houses, 
is Banana Point. The houses are 
trading factories. Up the coast is a 
long, white line—the foam of the 
waves breaking on the golden sand of 
Africa. From the mists of the morn- 
ing, in the far distance, are beginning 
to emerge the hillls. 

The captain has ventured as near 
the shore as he dares without a pilot. 
The anchor is let go, and the chain 
runs out with a rattling sound. Now 
there is nothing for us to do but to 
feast our eyes on this tropical picture, 
so new, so strange, and wait till the 
pilot comes on board to take us over 
the bar into the harbor. So, at the 
end of life’s voyage, the Pilot will 
steer our bark over the last bar into 
the haven of eternal rest. 


‘¢ For tho’ from out the bourne of time and 
place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


SCRIPTURE AND REASON. 


How do I know that Scripture is 
divinely inspired? “ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God.” This 
is the testimony of the Bible. But 
this is not the ground of my knowl- 
edge. I knowit without this testi- 
mony. ‘The moral law is written in 
the human heart. It is subjective to 
the soul. “For there is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth them understanding” 
(Job xxxii: 8). “I will put my law 
in their inward parts, and will write 
it in their hearts” (Jeremiah xxxi: 33). 
The moral law is a priori. It was 
in man before it was in the Bible. It 
was not new when given to Moses on 
Sinai. It was subjective to the soul 
of the patriarchs, an unwritten law, 
as it is subjective to the soul of all 
men. ‘This inner spiritual revelation 
proves the objective written revela- 
tion to be true. Vice versa. How 
do I know that reason is divinely in- 
spired? How do I know that con- 
science is the voice of God speaking 
in the silent chamber of my soul? [I 
know it because that voice is echoed 
by the moral law externally revealed. 
The subjective and the objective rey- 
elation corroborate each other. “All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God.” When spiritually discerned it 
reaffirms the law written in the heart. 
Hence, logically, if the one is inspired 
of God, the other is divinely inspired 
also. 

But I am told some things are 
written in the Bible from which rea- 
son dissents. Therefore, all Scripture 
cannot be given by inspiration of 
God. Otherwise, reason is not a di- 
vine instinct. 

Take one passage as an example: 
“ All liars shall have their part in the 
lake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone.” Other passages referring to 
the same doom speak of “eternal 
burnings,” of “devouring fire,” of the 
“smoke of their torment” which as- 
cendeth up forever and ever. If we 
literalize and materialize these Scrip- 
tures, and such as these, we reduce 
hell to a material place of sensuous 
bodily suffering, as the Church uni- 
versal used to do, and as a majority 
of the Church nominally Christian 
still do. But when put to the 
test of reason by which they are 


we approached near enough to the 


ing we hurried ondeck. In the glow | 


‘of dhivine_ revelation, 


' become signs of great spiritual reali- 


ties, and not the thing signified. As 
such we know they are given by in- 


spiration of God, not only because 


the Bible says so, but because hell thus 
' spiritually revealed is a fact of exper- 
ience. The thing signified by the 
lake of fire and brimstone is known 
to reason before it is pictured to 
imagination by the symbols of Scrip- 
ture. Hence, the thing signified is 
the thing divinely revealed. Scrip- 
ture is inspired not to tell us of “a 
lake of fire and brimstone,” but to 
tell us of the unseen spiritual torture 
of which “a lake of fire and brim- 
stone” is but an imaginary symbol. 
If the orthodox Church had always 
interpreted Scripture thus, there 
never would have been such a thing 


as a Universalist Church. 


The language of Scripture descrip- 
tive of heaven is no less symbolic. 
The most precious things of earth 
are chosen as symbols of the blessed- 
ness of the heavenly state. Reason 
does not accept the sign for the 
thing signified. It craves blessed- 
ness of another sort, not appreciable 
by our sensuous organs. It is @ 
spiritual function, which only spirit- 
ual beatitude, not material substance, 
can satisfy. Paul says, “The Kingdom 
of God is righteousness, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” And Jesus 
says, “Behold, it is within you.” 
| This is perfectly rational. To 
predicate the bliss of heaven upon 
material things, however costly and 
precious, is to stultify the plainest 
instincts of reason. It goes without 
saying that the bliss of the soul is 
independent of pearly gates and 
golden pavements, of literal water 
and ever-bearing fruit trees. That 
it consists in what we are spiritually, 
not what we have materially. When 
‘in the light of reason we look through 
the visible sign and learn of the in- 
visible reality, then we know that 
the symbolic description is divinely 
inspired. We can say of the inspir- 
ed writers, We know ye are teachers 
inspired of God, for no man can 
reach the lofty climax of your poetic 
description of the unutterable glory 
and good of the heavenly state ex- 
‘cept God be with him. When we 
thus find in the symbolic language of 
the Bible a description of the very 
thing for which the soul craves, rea- 
son assents to it that it is true—as- 
sents to the thing signified. It is the 
thought that is inspired, not the ve- 
 hicle of the thcught, and the thought 
| we can know only by the light of 
reason. 

When the thought harmonizes with 
reason, then, and not till then, can 
we say it is given by inspiration of 
God. If the language convey a 
thought from which reason dissents, 
it is either uninspired of God, or else 
its meaning is misunderstood. Both 
reason and Scripture are mediators 
hence’ the 
thought revealed by each must har- 
monize. The truth of Scripture is a 
unit. Its apparent paradoxes arise 
from no contradictions in the divine 
thought, but from failure to listen to 
the voice divine in the soul which is 
given to guide us into all truth. 

C. A. H. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


The heat was so intense in Madrid 
about a month ago that birds dropped 
from the trees and died in the streets. 


The new German army tent is di- 
visible into two portions, each of 
which can be converted into an over- 
coat in case of rain. 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts, despite 
her burden of eighty years, expects 
to come to the Columbian Exposition 
at the head of the philanthropic sec- 
tion. 

One of the natural curiosities of 
Asia is the great salt desert of Persia. 
It is many miles in extent, and is a 


solid incrustation of salt several feet 
thick. 


Twenty-eight of the forty success- 
ful candidates at the last examination 
for admission to the Boston Bar were 
graduates of the Boston University 
School of Law. 


Samples of tea grown and cured at 
Summerville, S. C., have been received 
in Baltimore, which expert tea deal- 
ers have pronounced superior to East 
India tea. 


The Woman’s Journal says: “The 
election of Sir Charles Dilke to Par- 
liament is the strongest possible 
proof of the practical need of suffrage 
for women in England. 


Women dentists have proved so 
popular in Sweden that a scholarship 
has been founded for rendering to 
women without means assistance in 
the study of dentistry. 


We have seen that there is no hope 
of improving, in any shape or form, 
the liquor traffic. There is nothing 
more to be done but to wipe it out 
completely.— Archbishop John Ireland. 


Scotland contains thirty towns of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants. Seven 
of these number more than 30,000 in- 
habitants, nine have between 20,000 
and 30,000, and the remaining four- 
teen have from 10,000 to 20,000. 


The people of the State of Califor- 
nia have the sum of $198,646,411.08 
in the several banks of the State. 
The savings banks hold $127,312,- 
088.41, the commercial banks $53,- 
247,262.73, and the national banks 
$16,669,177.83. California now has a 
population of about 1,250,000; San 


spiritually discerned, these words 


Francisco of 300,000. 


[For THE PACIFIC.) 
My Redeemer. 


O Lord, my Redeemer and Friend, 
I’m weary and longing for rest— 

The rest of that beautiful home 
Where spirits forever are blest ! 


O Saviour, I long to go home ! 
My spirit is waiting to hear 
The summons of Jesus, my King, 
When I in his glory appear. 


Oh, then shall I know my Beloved, 
And taste of the pleasures on high; 

His truth I shall cherish in love, 
And never again shall I sigh ! 


Above the dark shadows of earth, 
Surrounded by splendor and light, 

In Christ, my dear Lord, I shall find 
My joy and eternal delight. 


In visions of rapture I lave; 
Oh, blessed forever my lot ! 

To walk in the fields of God’s love, 
Where sorrows are ever forgot ! 


C.R. HAGER. 
CONVERSION LATE IN LIFE. 


Habits are formed, and usually the 
character is fixed,in youth. This is 
particularly true of mental habits, 
and the general attitude of the mind 
toward questions of religion is sub- 
ject to few changes. But one of the 
best evidences of the divine quality 
of Christianity is its power to break 
up the common order of things, 
change the mental and spiritual atti- 
tude, form new habits, change the 
nature of men in middle and later 
life. The often-repeated assertion 
that the majority of Christians were 
converted in youth is doubtless true. 
This is, in part, because Christianity, 
rightly presented, is attractive to the 
young, because God has chosen to 
use the strength of youth in his ser- 
vice, and for the reason that in youth 
heart and mind are receptive and 
teachable. This, however, should be 
to those in middle life, to those set in 
the ways of this world, a word of 
warning, rather than one of discour- 
agement; for God is as able to save 
the old as the young, and the trans- 
forming power of grace is without 
time limitations. That one should 
have spent the best of his life with- 
out a saving knowledge of Jesus is 
lamentable in the extreme, but that 
is not to say he must lose his life al- 
together. If one has passed his 
youth and prime in the service of self 
and the world, it is true that he will 
come to the end of life at a disad- 
vantage, but he may yet be saved; 
for, if he will consecrate the remain- 
der of his time and strength to God, 
whom he has robbed, the offering 
will be accepted. And it is not at 
all impossible to do this. It may not 
be easy; as a matter of fact it is like- 
ly to be difficult, but it can be done. 
Habit is strong, but Christ is strong- 
er; and whoever, even in the late 
sunset, calls upon the name of the 
Lord, shall be saved, and God will 
take the stony heart out of him and 
give him a heart of flesh. 

And this is said not in the absence 
of evidence particular and to the 
point, which every Christian worker 
of experience has directly at hand. 
The conversion of two men past forty, 
one at 60, one at 72, one of them a 
drunkard, two of them infidels, are 
instances I now have in mind. Far 
be it from me to say that youth is 
not the elect time to begin the ser- 
vice of Christ. Every day not thus 
spent is incomplete; possibly lost. 
But I am glad to say to the middle- 
aged, even the old, and for the comfort 
of those who have aged friends not 
converted, that in the matter of age. 
as in other things, God is no respecter 
of persons. To him that knocketh, 
whether with the strength of youth 
or the trembling hand of age, it shall 
be opened. A Counrry Pastor. 


DEATH OF THE APOSTLES. 


The following is said to have been 
the end of the apostles: 

Bartholmew was flayed alive. 

Paul was beheaded at Rome by 
Nero. 

James the Great was beheaded at 
Jerusalem. 

Luke was hanged on an olive tree 
in Greece. 

Peter was crucified at Rome, with 
head downward. 

Jude was shot to death with ar- 
rows—probably in Persia. 

Matthew suffered martyrdom with 
a sword at a city of Ethiopia. 

Philip was hanged up against a 
pillar at Hicropolis, Phrygia. 

Thomas was run through the body 
with a lance in the East Indies. 

Mark expired at Alexandria, after 
having been dragged through the 
street. 

Barnabas of the Gentiles was stoned 
to death by the Jews at Salonica. 
Andrew was bound to the cross, 


cutors until he died. 

James the Less was cast from a 
lofty pinnacle of the temple, and then 
beaten to death with a fuller’s club. 
John was put in a cauldron of boil- 
ing oil, but escaped in a miraculous 
manner, and afterward banished to 
the Isle of Patmos, and died, it is 
thought, at home, naturally.—Jndia 
Watchman. 


Every ton of sea water is estimated 
to contain half a grain of gold and a 
grain and a half of silver. At this 
rate the sea water of the globe con- 
tains 21,905 billion tons of gold and 
64,785 billion tons of silver. The 
scientists believe that they can pre- 
cipitate this precious metal upon 


plates of iron by means of electricity. 


from which he preached to his perse- j 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 3, 1892. 


OOLLEGE OCOUBSE corresponds ver 
to that of Wellesley College, Moss 


Seminary course of study remains un. 


For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. Cc. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0O., 
ALAMEDA OO.., OAL. 


IELD 
1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring , 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. © Native teachers in Fren¢} 
and German. Special advantages in vocal ang 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, genera] 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 
For circulars address 


MRS. B. HYDE. Principal, 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 6,189). Its departments are: Kinder. 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg, 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For fy]! 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs, mM. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak'and. 


VAIN WESSsS 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 


we 

3 - 
3 


Ne 


; 


i222 Pine St., San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 4tb 1*92. Send for circulars. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Next Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892 


Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, A.M.. 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Hopkins Academy 


If you want a thorough, first-class school. 
and a cheerful, pleasant. safe home for yon! 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. Iti 
gaining rapidly in strongth and efficiency. 
Send fo: catalogue to 
W. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


HOITT’S 


Jak Grove School 


RBeoys, 
Millbrae, San Mateo County, Cala- 


In Charge of Ex-State Supt. of Public 
Instruction Ira G. Hoitt and Wife. 


ESSENTIALLY A HOME SCHOOL. 


Prepares Boys for any Uuniversity, Col- 

lege or Technical School, or for active bus! 

ness life. Number of pupils limited. 

full, first-class corps of teachers. For fur- 

ther information or catalogue. address 

IRA G. HOITT, A.M., 
Millbrae, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


PROFESSORS: 


REV. G@. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, D.D., 
REV. C. 8S. NASH, M.A. 


Letters and communications may be sent 
to any member of the faculty. 

The usual facilities are granted with but 
small ch<rge. 

The year begins September Ist. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME 
TAKE A CoUuRSE IN THE 
Corresp’ce 
SCH OF LAW. 

(Incorporated. ) 
dten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Coiner, Jr., 
722 Whitney Brock, 
DETROIT, MACH. 
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 gome Gircle. 


The Loom of Life. 


day, all night, I can hear the jar 
aa loom of life, and near and far 
It thrills with its deep and muffled sound, 
As tireless the wheels go always round. 


usily, ceaselessly, goes the loom, 
* a light of day and midnight gloom, 
The wheels are turning early and late, 
And the woof is wound in the warp of fate. 


Click, clack! there’s a thread of love wove in; 
Click, Clack ! another of wrong and sin, 

What a checkered thing this life will be 

When we see it unrolled in eternity ! 


Time, with a face like mystery, 

And hands as busy as hands can be, 

Sits at the loom with arms outspread 

To catch in its meshes each glancing thread. 


When shall this wonderful web be done ? 

In a thousand years, perhaps in one, 

Or to-morrow. Who knoweth? Not you or I; 
But the wheels turn on and the shuttles fly. 


Ah, sad-eyed weavers, the years are slow, 
But each one is nearer to the end, I know; 
And some day the last thread shall be woven 

in— 
God grant it be love instead of sin. 
Are we spinners of wool in this life-web—say, 
Do we furnish the weaver a thread each day? 
It were better, then, O my friend, to spin 
A beautiful thread than a thread of sin! 

— Epworth Herald, 


THE STORY OF A LETTER. 


« Off work so early?” | 

James stopped in passing a boy 
who, like himself, was one of the 
workers on a large ranch. Caleb’s 
stumpy figure was bending over a ta- 
ble in the rough back porch, and his 
face was drawn into a pucker, which 
told that his task was no easy one. 

“Yes, it’s early, I know, but its 
mail day to-morror, and I thought I'd 
send a letter.” 

“Folks back East?” asked James. 

“Well, I haven’t got many folks. 
Ain’t so well off as you are. It’s my 
stepmother, but she’s a good woman 
and she likes to hear from me, and I 
think I ought to.” 

No one ever thought of taking 
Caleb for an exemplar in anything. 
He was slow and clumsy in his 
movements, and never dreamed cf 
presuming to make a suggestion of 
duty to anyone. But it had come to 
be observed that Caleb was to be re- 
lied on. 

“Tf you look for him where he be- 
longs, he is sure to be there,” his em- 
ployer had been heard to say. And 

some of the boys had noticed that 
Caleb’s quiet “I think I ought to” al- 
ways referred to something he was 
sure to do. 

James had intended to eall upon 
Caleb for the assistance in the turn- 
ing of water into the irrigating ditch- 
upon which the crops so largely de- 
pended, but he now turned away and 
went by himself, with a weight at his 
heart and a shadow upon his brow. 
If asked the reason for it he must 
have been slow to admit to any one 
else that it was called there by a con- 
sciousness of neglect of duty, but the 
fact was very plain to himself. 

“Just a stepmother! If Caleb 
thinks it’s a matter of ‘ought to’ 
write to her about every mail day, I 
wonder what he'd doif he’d had a 
mother, and a father, and a sister! 
Heigho! I didn’t expect to be gone 
three years when I got mad and 
quit.” 

In the early springtime James had 
been seized with a spasm of remorse 
at his long, cruel neglect of those 
who loved him, to whom he was so 
much, and to whom he realized he 
owed it to be such comfort. 

“«Tll write. And some day ['ll 
go back and do my best by ‘em.” 

He did write, his letter carrying all 
the joy which may be imagined into 
the old farm-house. Father and 
mother had answered, the sight of 
their poor cramped handwriting 
bringing tears to the eyes of the wan- 
dering son. And Susan had’ writ- 
ten: 

Father says he'll never miss driy- 
ing in to the post-office on the days 
that a letter could get here after your 
mail day. And mother stands at 
the gate watching for him to come 
back. 

It had reached his heart and spur- 
red him up to writing quite regular- 
ly for awhile. Then the intervals be- 
tween his letters had grown longer, 
= now for week he had not writ- 

en. 

Passing later again near Caleb's 
rough library, he paused with a half- 
smile. The sun-tanned, freckled face 
was now in the throes of an effort to 
accomplish a fine-looking address to 
his letter, drawn into aseries of knots 
and wrinkles astonishing to behold. 
All of a sudden they relaxed into a 
smile of pride and delight, as he held 
up and contemplated the scraggy re- 
sult of his efforts. 

“I'd rather plow all day,” he said, 
meeting James’ gaze with a beaming 
eye. “Yes, I would. I always feel 
as though I'd tackled a big job and 
got the better of it when I’ve wrote a 
letter. I feel as light as a feather. 
When I used to let it slip sometimes, 
I felt as though I had a stone to 
carry. I feel that way now, when 
writin’ time’s comin’. But I’ve found 
the best way to get rid of that feelin’s 
just to get right atitand doit. I 
think that’s the way with most things 
when you think you ought to, don’t 
you?” 

“ Yes, I do,” said James, as he went 
on towards the stables. “And when 
you know you ought to, as I do,” he 
added to himself. | 

Caleb followed him with a shout 


betokening his unburdened condition 
of mind, and leading out one of the 
shaggy ponies used in herding the 
cattle, was soon galloping the four 
miles to the point at which the week- 
ly mail was gathered. Scant and ir- 
regular it was, and who can tell how 
many anxious hearts watched for its 
news of loved ones, or waited in the 
weariness of hope deferred for tidings 
which did not come. 

The full moon arose over the wide 
expanse of mountainous scenery as 
the rider’s form was lost in the dis- 
tance. James leaned against a rough 
cart and gazed half mechanically 
about him. 

“IT wish I had written, too. I 
didn’t mean to get into loose ways 
about it again—as sure as I live I 
didn’t. Mother watching at the gate, 
Susie said. I s’pose it’s the same old 
gate—the one I used to swing on 
when I was little and get scolded for 
it. Next Tuesday’ll be the day moth- 
er ll be watching.” 

In the hush of the glorious light 
his thoughts wandered over years 
gone by. Far back, almost to infancy, 
did his memory stray, bringing up 
scenes vague and misty, incidents on- 
ly dimly recalled; yet in all his moth- 
er’s face, gentle and tender, seemed 
to stand out distinctly. Sometimes 
he saw it as in church, with the grave 
expression put on for the day; some- 
times it bore a smile of sympathy 
with some of his small delights, 
again, perhaps, a frown or a grieved 
look over his shortcomings. 

“Yes, and I remember exactly how 
she looked when she whipped me, 
and how she would come to me ten 
minutes afterward crying and beg- 
ging me never to make her do it 
again. Poor mother,” with a remorse- 
ful smile, “she didn’t give it to me 
half hard enough.” 

“T wonder how she looks now.” 
The thought came with a sharp 
pang. It had never before occurred 
to him to wonder whether his mother 
had changed in these years in which 
he had not seen her. The line of 
thought once struck seemed to lead 
on without its own volition. It must 
be that the anguish of his abrupt 
leave taking, the anxiety for his 
welfare and the longing for a sight 
of him during this weary time had 
written deep lines upon the patient 
face. 

“Theres Caleb’ back.” James 
sprang up as if in glad escape from 
the heavy thoughts as the distant 
hoofs smote upon his ear. ‘She is 
only his stepmother, and yet he walks 
right up to the business like a soldier, 
hating it as he does. Caleb has the 
making of a soldier in him, I be- 
lieve.” 

James was many years older before 
he fully recognized the fact that there 
is nothing more heroic than the per- 
sistent standing by the duties, small 
or great, of everyday life. 

“Hello, Caleb,” he cried, “you’ve’ 
made a quick trip.” 

“Yes,” said Caleb, still with the 
beaming face belonging with the fin- 
ished letter. “Shag hasn’t been at 
work to-day, and he’s as full of jump 
as if—as if—he’d got a letter off him- 
self.” 

James could not help joining in 
the boy’s gleeful laugh. 

“T wish I felt as good as you do, 
Caleb,” he said. 

“Tll tell you what,” said Caleb, 
with the air of one telling a great se- 
cret. “I don’t believe there’s anything 
makes you feel half so good as doing 
something you think you ought to 
do.” 

“Not going to turn in?” he asked, 
returning from the stable, after giv- 
ing his little nag faithful care. 

“No, I’m going to write a letter.’ 
“[m glad ’tisn’t me,” with an ex- 
pressive shake of his head. “I’m tired 
enough to sleep for a week.” 


Mother was not watching at the 
gate on the Tuesday on which a let- 
ter might be expected from James. 
Indeed, there sometimes crept over 
father and Susan a cold chill of fear 
that she might never stand there or 
anywhere else again. 


For the feet which had taken so 
many steps in loving ministering, 
which had so patiently held to the 
round of small duties laid out by Him 
who orders all our ways, were at last 
taking a rest. She had been suffer- 
ing with a low fever, and the doctor 
shook his head with a discouraged 
face as day followed day, to be length- 
ened into week following week, and 
still the pulse grew weaker and the 
faded eyes dimmer. 

“If there was anything to rouse 
her!” the old doctor had said, sorely 
perplexed at the utter lack of result 
to all his applied remedies. “There 
isn't so much the matter with her— 
only a lack of vitality. Nothing 
seems to touch it.” 

He sat with a helpless, baffled look. 
During the latter weeks Susan had 
stolen out on Tuesday for a little sea- 
son of wistful watching for the long- 
ed-for letter which had never come. 
But to-day she sat still, weighed 
down by the burden of dread of what 
might be. scarcely hearing the low 
rumble of the wagon as father drove 
along the lane. A few moments later 
he appeared at the door and held up 
a letter before Susan’s eyes. She for- 
got her caution in a glad spring to- 
ward him. 

“A letter! A letter from James!” 

She controlled her voice to a whis- 


per, but mother had been stirred from 


her half-stupor, and had opened her 
eyes. The doctor was watching her. 

“Read it,” he said, motioning Su- 
san to the seat at her mother’s side. 

“Dear Moruer: I’ve been thinking 
to-night how long it is since I left 
home. I never thought it would be 
so long, really I didn’t, when I got 
into a pet and came off. And if I’ve 
wondered once why I did it, I’ve 
wondered a thousand times, for I 
haven’t in all these three years seen 
any place that was quite up to home. 
And if I was to stay three times three, 
I'd never find anybody like you and 
father and Susy. 

“There’s another thing I’ve been 
wondering, and that’s whether you 
want to see such a good-for-nothing 
as'me there again.” 

A little sob came from mother, and 
Susan paused in alarm. 

“Go on,” motioned the doctor. 

“But I’m most sure you do,and I’m 
coming home, mother. It won't be 
so very long before you see me. I've 
learned a lot of lessons since [I left, 
and the one I’ve learned best is that 
any boy that goes around the world 
hunting for a better place than home 
is a simpleton. So I’m going to be 
your boy again. And if you don't 
find that I can be a comfort to you 
and father and Susie, why, all you 
can do is to send me away again.” 

“Her fever'll be up again,” said 
Susy, bending over her mother ina 
flutter of joy and anxiety. 

But there was a smile on her moth- 
er’s face, and a light of hope and 
peace in her eyes which had long 
been wanting there. 

“Thank God,” she whispered. “My 
boy’s coming home.” 

And when James very soon follow- 
ed his letter, he held his breath at 
learning how very near he had come 
to finding a desolate home, and thank- 
fully rejoiced in the blessed privilege 
of winning his mother back to health 
and happiness. 

There are many boys who put off 
the home-letter and the home-coming 
until too late.—New York Observer. 


SWEET REVENGE FOR WOMEN ONLY. 


The ordinary boarding house-keep- 
er has for fifty years been the terror 
of wage-earning women. If she 
took the woman boarder at all, she 
did it with such a give-him-a-cold 
potato-and-let-him-go air that the 
working girl felt painfully her help- 
lessness. She was made to under- 
stand that men were in all cases pre- 
ferred to her, and that if men could 
be had to fill the landlady’s rooms, 
the landlady would not hesitate a 
moment about turning the girl into 
the street. It seemed in truth that 
the koarding-housekeeper was the 
natural enemy of her own sex. 

Well, the tables are being turned 
now. Working women have at last 
found a way to circumvent the ene- 
my. Blessed be the man who invent- 
ed flats and the modern apartment 
house! Working women, from those 
in literature and art to those who 
are clerks in stores and emyloyes in 
factories, have found out that by 
putting their little funds together, 
from two to four of them can renta 
flat of their own and have that which 
every natural woman’s heart yearns 
for—a home with or without a man in 
it, as the case may be, but in any 
event a home. 


Girls have discovered that they 
have only to keep good natured, do 
as they would be done by and not 
let their tongues wag too freely, and 
they can live together in happiness 
and harmony and make for themselves 
the daintiest, brightest of homes. 
Every year by the hundreds they are 
deserting the forbidding old board- 
ing house, where they were only tol- 
erated, not welcomed, and taking lt- 
tle flats and making homes. Bless 
them, how they do enjoy it! They 
can have their friends come to see 
them; they have their own pass keys 
and go and come as they please, and 
no spiteful gabble assails their ears. 


These hard-working, self-respect- 
ing women always pay their rent and 
are neat, businesslike and quiet. 
And now comes in the sweet revenge. 
It is coming to be that if house agents 
can rent flats to respectable working 
women they prefer them greatly to 
families or bachelors. They do not 
smoke or have noisy beer-drinking 
parties, and they do not wear out 
stairs and woodwork. In London 
builders who see the signs of the 
times are constructing apartment 
houses “for women only.” In New 
York an agent thinks himself very 
lucky if he can fill a flat house with 
refined, quiet women who earn their 
own living and mind their own busi- 
ness.—Eliza Archard Conner in Wom- 
ankind. 


A Hindu conversing with a Church 
Missionary Society missionary in In- 
dia in answer to the question, “ Which 
of all our methods do you fear the 
most?” said: “Why should I put a 
weapon into the hands of my enemy? 
But I will tell you. We donot great- 
ly fear your schools, for we need not 
send our children; we do not fear 
your books, for we need not read 
them; we do not fear your preaching, 
for we need not hear it; but we dread 
your women and your doctors, for 
your doctors are winning our hearts, 
and your women are winning our 
homes, and when our hearts and our 
homes are won, what is there left us?” 
— Methodist Protestant. 


Farm & Household. 


Horst Hints.—Don’t ask me to 
“back” with blinds on. I am afraid 
to. | 
Don’t lend me to some blockhead 
that has less sense than I have. 

Don’t think because I am a horse 
that iron, weeds, and briers won't 
hurt my hay. 

Don’t be so careless of my harness 
as to find a great sore on me before 
you attend to it. 

Don’t run me down a steep hill, 
for if anything should give away I 
might break my neck. 

Don’t think because I go free un- 
der the whip I don’t get tired. You 
would move up if under the whip. 

Don’t put on my blind bridle so 
that it irritates my eyes, or so leave 
my forlock that it will be in my eyes. 

Don’t whip me when I get fright- 
ened along the road, or I will expect 
it the next time, and maybe make 
trouble. 

Don’t hitch me to an iron post or 
railing when the mercury is below 
freezing. I need the skin on my 
tongue. 

Don’t keep my stable very dark, 
for when I go out into the light my 
eyes are injured, especially if snow 
be on the ground. 

Don’t leave me hitched in my stall 
at night with a big cob right where I 
must lie down. I am tired, and can’t 
select a smooth place. | 

Don’t say whoa! unless you mean 
it. Teach me to stop at the word. It 
may check me if the lines break, and 
save a runaway and smash-up.— Cour- 
ier Journal. 


Wuat tHe Cows.—I am ab- 
solutely opposed to manure base- 
ments under the stable. During our 
lease of the extensive estate of the 
Remingtons at Cazenovia, it was our 
experience that taught us of the dan- 
gers of the manure heap. The Rem- 
ington barn had a large manure pit 
just below the cows. The cellar was 
below the ground surface, and the 
surface water accumulated in the cel- 
lar. In driving the cows to the field 
one dropped dead. We went to Syr- 
acuse for a veterinary surgeon, but 
he could not discover the cause of 
death. The next day another cow 
dropped dead. We again sent for 
the surgeon, and made a post-mortem 
examination, but of no avail. We 
could not locate the cause. The next 
day, while milking, another cow 
dropped dead. I went right to work, 
took up all the stable floor, drew ev- 
ery particle of the manure out, white- 
washed everything, put the floor 
back, and never had a sick animal af- 
ter that. The poisonous gases from 
the manure stable were the sole cause 
of sickness and death.—Z. A. Powell 
before Onondaga Farmers’ Club, 


How ro Deat wirn Rars.—We 
cleaned our premises of these detest- 
able vermin by making whitewash 
yellow with copperas, and covering 
the stones and rafters in the cellar 
with it. In every crevice where a rat 
may tread we put the crystals of the 
copperas, and scattered the same in 
the corners of the floor. The result 
was a perfect stampede of rats and 
mice. Since that time not a footfall 
of either has been heard about the 
house. Every spring a coat of yellow 
wash is given to the cellar as a puri- 
fyer and rat exterminator, and no 
typhoid, dysentery, or fever attacks 
the family. Many persons deliber- 
ately attract all the rats in the 
neighborhood by leaving fruits and 
vegetables uncovered in the cellar, 
and sometimes even the soap is left 
open for their regalement. Cover up 
everything eatable in both cellar and 
pantry, and you will soon have them 
out. 


AppLr Dessert.—A simple apple des- 
sert is made as follows: Boil half a 
pound of loaf sugar in a little water 
for ten minutes, then add a pound of 
apples peeled and cored, and cut in- 
to small pieces, and a squeeze of lem- 
on juice. Stir lightly till soft and 
free from lumps, then continue 
stirring, allowing the mixture to boil 
quickly until it thickens. Pour it in- 
to a mould, and leave till set, then 
pour out and serve with whipped 
cream or custard sauce. 


A Quick Layer Cake.—Two eggs, 
one cup of sugar, two heaping cups 
of flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, a scant cup of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
Put all the ingredients into a mixing 
dish, and beat vigorously together 
for five minutes. Bake in four tin 
sheets. For « raisin filling beat the 
whites of two eggs until stiff with 
four tablespoonfuls of powdered su- 
gar, then add a cup of seedless rai- 
sins chopped fine. 


Corn-MEAL Bannocks.—Two cups of 
corn meal thoroughly wet with suffi- 
cient boiling milk to bring it to. the 
consistency of stiff mush. Add two 
beaten eggs, one level teaspoonful of 
cream. Make into flat cakes, and fry 
in butter, or into balls, and brown in 
hot lard. 


Snow Baris.—One cup of sugar, 
one cup of flour, two tablespoonfuls 
of milk, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, three eggs. Put one table- 
spoonful in a buttered cup, and 
steam twenty minutes. Roll while 
hot in white sugar. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANUISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C. O. Brown, 
D.D., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M, 
and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 M.  Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:39 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday -ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
schoel, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A.M.and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. W° 
N. Meserve, pastor, at 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
Pre I2:15P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
W. N. Meserve, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 


day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H, 
Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P. M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretagy and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. 7. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco, Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L, W. Eckley, Berkeley, 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District — Mrs. N. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. J. L. Smith, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Bel Scott, Ontario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. Ww. Te U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.— 420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President-—-Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer--—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B, Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—-E, Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missiona~v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ rk. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
H. D, Wiard, 907% Powell St. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 

American Mission Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill. — 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the America: Missionary Association. Rev, 
J. K. McLear., D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O} 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
for California-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. 

American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 


Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 


i Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. C. H. 


Daniels, District 

avenue, San Francisco. 
W. E. Hale. 
R. Bliss, 151 Washington street, 


Chicago, 


tting street, Chicago. 


3 


» 39 Bible House. 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast—Rev. 
Walter Frear, PaciFic office, 7 Montgomery 


New West Education Commis sion— 
151 Washington street, Chicago, President— 
Secretary — Rev. Charles 


Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 


Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 


Is the people’s choice. The only Ran 
that will bear ort ali that can be said 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality an? 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventilsted Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 
863 MARKET STREET. 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIBRE AND BURGLAR PROOP,. 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO.. 
OF” Oorrespondence solicited. 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F.. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., 8. F., 

Will endeavor to please any who would want 

suit of clothing made 

to order. 


PURE Woot. 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with bin 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. diseount to 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branog 2012 Mission St., 
Near Sixteenth. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the Furopean and 
American plan. ‘This fa. orite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best. 
Fam and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisco. Homecomforts. ‘“uisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 
standard of respectability guayanteed. Uur 
rooms cannot be surpassed jor neatness and. 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to. 
$2; board and room, per week, to $12; 
board and room, per month. $27.50 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 
month. &pecial] rates to excursion and other 
parties. Free coach to and from the 

otel. 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Ola 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full intormation, 


170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass. 


2. 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5219. San Francisco. 


— 
CATALOGUE WITH OVER 2500 TESTIMONIALS. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 


LS 


BEST DELL METAL, AND TIN.) 
Price an 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BAL IMORE, MD. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. S@”Send for 
Catalogue. CC. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


WEST TROY, N.Y, BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chitus 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
neted for superiority over all others. 


nality of Bel Ch 
Chimes, eee. Fu warran 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
| BUCKEYE BEL. FOUNDR 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CG., CINCINNATLG@& 
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THE Pactric: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WepNespay, SEPTEMBER 7, 1892. 


$e.so A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Mentgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Wednesday, September 7, 1892. 


The Theological Hall, at which the 
Congregational churches of Scotland 
have their training school for the 
ministry, has been in existence since 
1866, we think. But it has had only 
one professor. Latterly, he has had 
an assistant, who is also pastor of a 
church at the same time. The latter 
has now been urged to give his whole 
time to the school, at a salary of $1,- 
500. We sometimes think that our 
educational enterprises move slowly 
hereabout; but California on this line 
is doing better than Scotland. 


We published some weeks ago Dr. 
Webb’s account of the success the 
Rev. Mr. Howland had achieved in 
obtaining the lot for a church at 
Guadalajara, Mexico. It is pleasant 
to us, who remember the painful and 
disappointing course of events in 
that mission some years ago, to look 
upon the picture in the September 
Herald of the neat and comely edi- 
fice, which has now been completed. 

fe note that the father of Mr. How- 
land died three weeks ago at Jaffna, 
Ceylon, where he had labored nearly 
fifty years. | 


Nobody who has read the narra- 
tive of Dr. John G. Paton, who is 
just passing through our city, will 
doubt that he was a man of self-sac- 
rificing spirit and who trusted God's 
providence utterly; but he does not 
endorse that policy of some mission- 
ary societies which proceeds on the 
principle that it is wrong to appoint 
a definite salaried provision for the 
men and women who are sent into 
the missionary field. On the con- 
trary, he holds that it is especially 
wise and needful that such assured 
provision should be made. 


The American Tract Society has 
purchased a portion of the business 
of George C. McConnell, formerly at 
757 Market street. All library books, 
theological books, Sunday-school lit- 
erature, and other publications of the 
Congregational Publishing Society 
can now be obtained at the store of 
the American Tract Society, 735 
Market street, this city. It affords 
us much pleasure to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to this establish- 
ment, under the able management of 
Mr. George Walker. It is Mr. Walk- 
er’s intention to keep constantly on 
hand a complete stock of the publi- 
cations of our Society, thus saving 
time and expense in sending to Boston 
or Chicago. 


The practice long so common, by 
which ministers in the West gain rec- 
reation in the East by filling vacant 
pulpits, seems to have extended across 
the Atlantic. American pastors are, 
in some request, for novelty’s sake, at 
least, in British churches. They can 
combine the delight of summer ram- 
bles in the land of the forefathers, 
and can, meantime, pay part of their 
way by the pulpit service. But Dr. 
Whiton tells us that the compensa- 
tion is moderate as compared with 
what one may secure often in New 
England. The average honorarium 
for the British supply may be $15, al- 
though a church might be willing to 
give twice that for one who came 
from over sea. But a minister's salary 
in England is very rarely as much as 
$5,000, and $4,000 is large, even in 
London. 


Professor Bissell, now of McCor- 
mick Seminary, Chicago, has edited 
the preparation of a volume entitled, 
‘Genesis in Colors,” not because he 
is partial to the attempts that are 
made to resolve the book into its al- 
leged original sources, but for the 
sake of enabling the students of the 
Scripture to see just what the higher 
critics have thought themselves able 
to accomplish. By means of ink of 
different colors, even as many as 
seven, the different documents are in- 
dicated to the eye. We cannot say 
that the look of the first book of 
Moses is improved in this way, nor, 
when the ordinary reader looks more 
closely, does he readily see the suffi- 
cient reasons for supposing that here 
one document begins, and there it 
ends. Besides, Dr. Bissell, in his in- 
troduction, brief as it is, has directed 
attention to not a few difficulties in the 
way of the hypothesis here set forth. 
But as the subject is bound to be dis- 


cussed, it will be helpful to have at 
hand this convenient exhibition of 
the matters of discussion. Our old 
co-laborer on Tue Paciric has achieved 
the right to be heard on a problem 
like this. 


For the sixth time the organized 
workingmen of this city celebrated 
Labor Day last Monday. It was the 
first time that the day has heen made 
a legal holiday in this State. There 
was alarge procession composed of 
“Unions,” “Brotherhoods,” “Leagues” 
and “Councils.” It does not appear 
that any working people or any other 
people took part in the procession or 
the exercises of the day, except as 
spectators, unless they were members 
of some labor organization. This 
day is, therefore, made a legal holi- 
day in the interests of organized 
labor. Suppose the Goveraor should 
order a legal holiday for the capital- 
ists, or the manufacturers, or the 
merchants, What would the laboring 
men say? Would they be willing to 
loose their day’s labor for the sake of 
a celebration by some one of these 
classes? Is there any other class ex- 
cept the classes of organized labor 
for which a legal holiday is declared ? 
And organized labor does not include 
all laborers, by any means. Many 
laboring men will not join these 
unions. This was the first legal holi- 
day for this purpose in this State, 
and we submit that it was a great 
concession for the Governor to order 
it, under the circumstances. Labor un- 
ions and other labor organizations are 
not in universal favor at this time, by 
any means. The country has suffer- 
ed too much this season from uncall- 
ed for, and most destructive, strikes 
inaugurated by these unions. Labor 
has a perfect right to organize for 
mutual protection and improvement, 
and for other laudable ends. But it 
has no right to deny to those who 
will not join its organization their 
right to labor, or to say to the em- 
ployer, “ You shall not employ la- 
bor outside our ranks.” Laboring 
men have many good _ ends 
to gain, which require organization. 
When all the good classes of life are 
represented in the government of the 
land, there is ground for safety and 
congratulation. Laboring men, who 
make up so large part of the popu- 
lation, justly ask for a large share of 
the governing power. They now 
have it, but doubtless should have 
more of it. The professions and the 
capitalists too largely rule us, and 
the saloons are ubiquitous. The Peo- 
ple’s Party, largely composed of 
organized labor, with the Australian 
ballot in use, will poll a vote in this 
city and State and nation in the com- 
ing election which will surprise many; 
but if organized labor is to be a real 
blessing to the country, it has to rid 
itself of very evident evils which now 
area part of it. To get rid of tyranny, 
it has no right to become a tyrant. 
To get free of the slavery of capital, 
it has no right to enslave capital, and 
destroy capital, and drive it out of 
the market, or to enslave or drive 
out a fellow-laborer not in the union. 


The King of Butaritari, the most 
important of the Gilbert Islands, was 
in this country a few months ago, 
seeking the protectorate of our Gov- 
ernment. This, it was understood, 
would extead over all the islands of 
the group. The trade of these islands 
is chiefly with our city, and is in the 
hands of Americans. Our mission- 
aries have labored there for many 
years, and the American Board has 
expended large sums of money; but 
vur Government would not interfere. 
It seems as though this wasa humane 
and business proposition, which our 
Government should have accepted. 
But the absurd long-time “policy” of 
our Government prevented. And now, 
according to the latest news received 
last Saturday, we have lost our op- 
portunity, and Great Britain has se- 
cured control of the islands, and will 
at once establish a coaling station. 
The report is that Captain Davis of 
the British man-of-war Royalist, who 
took possession of Butaritari, stated 
that the British government based its 
action on the fact that the King had 
failed to give justice to Wong Sam, 
a Chinese British subject, who was 
robbed in January of liquor and to- 
bacco worth $65. Captain Luttrell 
of Wightman Brothers of this city, 
who was present, suggested that a 
white man, named Johnson, commit- 
ted the theft. But Captain Davis 
paid no attention to the explanation. 
He had to have some pretext for his 
action, and so clung to this ridiculous 
one. Down came the King’s flag, 
and up went the British flag, the 
man-of-war being outside and a file 
of marines inside. Captain Davis, 
having finished with this king, sailed 
away to Tarawa, found a native 
who had murdered China- 
man there, tried and _ convicted 
him, and made the king of the island 
his executioner. The king shot the 
native. This is the way some strong 
nations treat weak ones. Might 
makes right—so runs the maxim; but, 
it isn’t true. It seems absurd that 
Gladstone and Queen Victoria should 
be parties to such ridiculous and un- 
just proceedings. 


Several of the local associations of 
Louisiana held their annual meetings 
in August. These meetings were en- 


thusiastic, and show progress alon 
the lines of Christian ak . 


DEFINING RELIGION. 


BY REV. DR. GEORGE F. MAGOUN. 


Some weeks since we listened, in 
the National Academy of Theology, 
to an acute, learned and abstruse 
paper on “The Attempts of German 
Philosophers to Construct a Defini- 
tion of Religion,” especially those of 
Kant, Schleiermacher, Fichte and 
Hegel. The outcome was not one of 
great intellectual or spiritual content. 
It was worse than disappointing. 
But how idle to go after religion to 
get it by definition, or even to iden- 
tify it so, if one has no experience of 
it—as idle as Drummond's vain en- 
deavor to analyze holy love into what 
it leads us to do—the cause, forsooth, 
into its own effects. 

The philosophical definitions at- 
tempt not only to identify religion 
with some of its constituent elements 
—as the sense of dependence, for ex- 
ample—but to confine it to that one 
element. They would have us think 
that this—commonly exaggerated—is 
all. In the ordinary thoughts of men, 
on the contrary, many and distinct 
elements in combination are recog- 
nized. It is to be expected that 
men who possess religion as a per- 
sonal character, knowing how much 
more enters into it in experience 
than the learned definitions recog- 
nize, should ignore them. A “large, 
roundabout discourse,” to use Locke’s 
phrase, gathering up comprehensive- 
ly allin men’s thoughts, hearts, and 
lives that is ever religious, with its 
proper ethical basis, would be far 
more successful in enlightening us. 
Narrow and artificial definitions dis- 
credit the mighty and stimulating 
diversity of views and aspects of it 
which Scripture gives us for our 
largest and richest profit. Mere 
logicians or metaphysicians may hun- 
ger for a final definition of it never 
to come; but for the practical Chris- 
tian life descriptions are better than 
such a definition, even if a successful 
one could beframed. The diversities 
of Scripture description are very 1n- 
structive. Says Canon Girdlestone, 
in his invaluable little manual, “How 
to Study the English Bible”: “Salva- 
tion is made to depend on belief in 


fession that God had raised him from 
the dead in Romans x. Entrance in- 
to the kingdom involves new birth in 
St. John iii; but it involves a right- 
eousness that exceeds the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees in 
St. Matthew v. St. Paul says in one 
passage that what is needful is not 


‘a new creature’ (Gal. vi: 15). In 
another place he substitutes for a 
new creature ‘faith which worketh by 
love’ (Gal. v. 6); and yet in another 
‘the keeping of the commandments of 
God’ (I Cor. vii: 19).” “Our Lord 
says that the believer is passed from 
death unto life (John v: 24), but St. 
John, taking up this last expression, 
applied it to one who loves his broth- 
er (I John iii: 14).” 

This amplitude and variety in de- 
scribing religion, and difficulty in de- 
fining it, should together make us 
wary of those who say glibly that re- 
ligion is a “very easy thing.” Part 
of anything may be easy, while the 
whole is difficult. When one begins 
in the pulpit by saying, “All you 
have to do is” so and so, we always 
discount largely all the rest he goes 
on tosay. It may be the one very 
first thing you are to do to become a 
Christian which he tells you, or the 
very last, but it cannot be all you 
have to do between. 

The worst attempts at defining re- 
ligion are those that imply that it is 
perfectly natural. So you only need 
to let your nature act itself out, and 
you will be a Christian. How far 
from this is Mr. Savage’s saying—“Re- 
ligion inheres essentially, necessarily, 
eternally, in the relation which exists 
between the human soul and God”! 
It is, then, no character in a man, but 
a fate—something he cannot help 
having—this, in face of the fact that 
so many multitudes of men never had, 
and so many have not now, a particle 
of religion; indeed, will have none of 
it. This rattling, hair-brained think- 
er goes on to assert: “So long as the 
universe lasts, and so long as there is 
@ man in it capable of thinking about 
and feeling the relation in which he 
stands to this unseen and eternal 
power, so long religion must abide.” 
Not as recognition of it, and corre- 
sponding love and obedience, but the 
relation itself—“the heart and soul 
of it, the essence of religion is there.” 
Presently he adds, “ A man’s religion, 
or what he calls his religion, is pres- 
ently his theory about religion.” 
Well, is what I have been quoting 
anything more than such a theory? 
He contradicts himself ere long, of 
course, at least once, because he con- 
tradicts palpable fact. Thus, when 
he is not thinking of his absurd defin- 
ition, he says, “Religion is * the 
most important interest of human 
life, because it means finding the di- 
vine truth of things and living i out.” 
Then it is something else, and more 


vastly, than a mere necessary rela- 


tion. 

Although “Abbott’s Evolution of 
Christianity” sells—its flippancy and 
rhetoric would insure this—critics on 
all sides condemn and reject it. 
Those who accept it are chiefly free 
religionists. The British Weekly is a 
journal that oscillates between con- 
servatism and extreme laxity. It 


says: “ He writes of the most difficult 
and complicated questions with an 


Jesus Christ in Acts xvi, but, on con- 


circumcision or uncircumcision, but | 


easy, self-confident superficiality that 
is amazing in any one occupying & 
place of public responsibility. He 
characterizes persons, epochs and sys- 
tems with a masterly superiority and 
precision which would be awe-inspir- 
ing if they were not too often absurd. 
He shows everybody his place in the 
historical development; and when he 
has done so, he feels that he has put 
him out of the way, and that the rep- 
resentative of the nineteenth century 
has elbow room. Many of his read- 
ings of men and things are painful in 
their pretentious ineptitude. * * * 
But two much accuracy or too much 
appreciation of history must not be 
expected from a writer who thinks 
Paul had a mind of the type of Emer- 
son or Goethe, and that love ‘from 
the lips of a Henry Ward Beecher 
must mean ‘what it could not mean 
from the lips of an Augustine or @ 
Calvin,’ or, as his evolutionary argu- 
ment requires, of a Peter, a Paul or a 
John—not to say a Christ.” 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin and other aged 
missionaries have testified in the 
strongest terms as to the mischievous 
effect of teaching future probation on 
missionary ground. Apropos of Dr. 
Storrs’ recent letters against that 
branch of the Andover errors, the Jn- 
dian Witness of Calcutta now confirms 
all they have said as to “ the faintest 
suggestion of such a doctrine,” and 
thanks Dr. Storrs in behalf of the 
missionaries of all societies. They 
are all “concerned in this struggle 
within the American Board.” 


WHY IS THIS THUS? 

A letter of “the no name series” 
addressed to me came at hand a few 
days since, in which much advice was 
given and some questions asked. I 
generally consign such drift to the 
waste basket at once, without thought 
or notice; but, presuming that this 
came from one of “the political boss- 
es,” who has become alarmed at the 
attitude of people who have always 
voted the party ticket straight, and no 
questions asked, I thought a word of 
notice might be the means of enlight- 
ening some benighted mind at this 


| juncture. 


“Are the churches and religious 
clubs of this city going into polities 
as a business, and are the pastors de- 
sirous of driving a multitude of at- 
tendants from the churches by preach- 
ing politics?” This is question num- 
ber one in the letter. I am unable 
to answer for the churches, the pas- 
tors, or the religious clubs of this city. 
I can say this, however: I know that 
some pastors are not afraid to preach 
about the sins of omission and com- 
mission which can be laid at the very 
door of city officials, “calling a spade 
a spade,” and urging reform by call- 
ing upon the citizens to elect men to 
office regardless of party name, who 
are known for their ability and integ- 
rity. I can say that, for myself, I 
honor that pastor who is not afraid to 
beard the bosses in their dens, and 
preach, not politics, but for an honest 
and wholesome municipal govern- 
ment. As to driving a multitude 
away on account of preaching about 
municipal reform, it is nonsense. I 
believe, on the contrary, it will bring 
the multitude in. If the pastors of 
the city could be united in the work 
of reform, I believe bossism and cor- 
ruption in high places would disap- 
pear from our city affairs this very 
year. 

The next question is, “Has the Mon- 
day Congregational Club gone into 
politics for the purpose of selecting a 
ticket and running a machine of their 
own?” Iam not aware that the said 
club has gone into politics at all, or 
that they intend to nominate a muni- 
cipal ticket. The Monday Club is 


composed of not only the clergy, but 


laymen organized for fraternity and 
the discussion of live questions of 
the day, not being confined to theo- 
logical topics. Recently two mem- 
bers of the club were invited to give 
addresses on municipal reform, which 
elicited discussion and warm approv- 
al. A special committee was chosen 
by the Club to confer with other re- 
form organizations, survey the situa- 
tion and report back after due inves- 
tigation. I think I am safe in saying 
that this Club is aroused about muni- 
cipal reform, and their influence will 
be felt at the coming city election in 
one form or another. They do not 
believe in the machine or boss rule, 
even in its mildest form, and will not 


tolerate any attempt to put unworthy 


men in office. 

Other questions I wiil leave un- 
answered until later on. In closing, 
I would say to my correspondent, and 
all others like him, the day has come 
when the people in our large muni- 
cipalities cannot be held in old party 
lines when voting for municipal 
officers. 


Municipal government is business, 
not politics. D. Dexter. 


Dr. A. P. Peck, his wife and three 
children, missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board, took passage on the 
steamer (/aelic yesterday, returning 
to his field in Pang Chuang, North 
China. He has been recuperating in 
this State during the past year. He 
leaves a son who has entered the 
State University. Rev. C. A. Nelson 
and wife went on the same steamer 
to the South China Mission, with 
headquarters at Canton. These young 
people are new appointees of the 


American Board, and give promise of 


great 


REV. B. FAY MILLS’ SPIRITUAL BIRTH- 
PLACE. 


BY REV. C. 0. BROWN, D.D. 


At the close of the last of the after- 
noon meetings in the First Congrega- 
tional church last Wednesday, Mr. 
Mills laid his hand on my arm, say- 
ing. “Now I am going to visit my 
birthplace.” Mrs. Mills joined us at 
the door and we walked to the house 
No. 7 Mason street, only a few blocks 
from the church. This was the spot 
where, seventeen years ago, he gave 
his heart to God. The talk on the 
way was reminiscent. “With an 
aching heart,” said he, “I often walk- 
ed this street, wishing that some one 
would speak to me about my soul. I 
attended church, but no one in this 
city ever said a word to me on the 
subject of my salvation.” As we ap- 
proached the house, near Market 
street, he said: “I’m going to bring 
my old friend in and introduce him 
to you,” addressing both Mrs. Mills 
and myself; “or,” he added with a 
smile, “shall I take you into his sa- 
loon and introduce you there?” The 
saloon-keeper with whom Mr. Mills 
associated as a boon companion in 
those days of sin is still in business 
“at the old stand,” next door to the 
house where Mr. Mills had his room. 
Mr. Mills called upon him soon after 
coming to the city in July, to invite 
him to the meetings and to urge him 
to give his heart to God; and, indeed, 
he did attend many of the meetings, 
but without further result so far as 
is known. True to his word, Mr. 
Mills left us at the step, went into 
the saloon, and in a minute re-ap- 
peared leading the saloon-keeper, 
Mr. Hough, by the arm, whom he in- 
troduced as “My old friend of whom 
I have told you. 
gether seventeen years ago, and now 
I want him to give his heart to God.” 
Mr. Hough smilingly said: “Yes, we 
were often together. Inever expect- 
ed in those days that you would be a 
preacher.” 

The lady of the house welcomed 
us, and for a little time we chatted in 
the parlor. Then, upon learning Mr. 
Mills’ desire to re-visit the room 
where he gave his heart to God, she 
cheerfully assented, and permitted 
him to leadthe way. We found it to 
be a very small bedroom at the front 
end of the hall, on the second floor. 
There was just room for us, but there 
was not room for chairs for all, and 
Mr. Mills chose tosit on the bed. Re- 
marking, “This is the most sacred 
spot on earth to me,” he turned with 
tender entreaty to his former com- 
panion to give his heart to God; 
saying: “Come, John, this also may 
be the place of your birth into the 
kingdom.” It was a scene not soon 
to be forgotten, as the evangelist of 
world-wide fame and vast successes, 
sat there pleading with one whom he 
had known in sin to surrender to 
God. But the saloon had been left 
without any one to care for it, and 
presently the owner hastily arose and 
excused himself, saying that there 
was “no one to look after the busi- 
ness.” 

Then Mr. Mills told us the story of 
his conversion, in the room where it 
occurred. He had been gambling 
and had won a large sum of money— 
“enough to pay all my debts anda 
fine sum over’—and had started for 
the door with the intention of leav- 
ing the place while he could carry his 
winnings away with him. While his 
hand was on the latch, some one call- 
ed to him and asked the loan of a 
small sum. Mr. Mills consented, 
handed him the money and turned 
back to watch the new game. He 
soon became interested, took a 
hand himself, and in a_ short 
time had lost every cent. This time, 
as he rose to go, no one called him 
back. He had nothing that he could 
lend. Utterly hopeless and dejected, 
he sought his room, determined to 
end his life by his own hand. 

To such depths did our Heavenly 
Father permit this elect spirit to de- 
scend, that he might in him the more 
fully illustrate the riches of his grace. 
Ah! it means something when B. 
Fay Mills says, “God saved me, my 
brother, and he can save you.” Ar- 
rived at his room, he did not immedi- 
ately set about the execution of his 
purpose, but flung himself upon his 
bed in utter despair. As he did so, 
the head of the bed was jarred, and 
shook a book-shelf which was just 
above it, and a book fell from it upon 
Mr. Mills’ head. In anger he seized 
the book and threw it into the farth- 
est corner of the room. But even in 
the darkness he recognized the vol- 
ume, in touching it, as a book of 
Psalms which had been given him by 
his brother. Chiding himself for hav- 
ing so abused the gift of brotherly af- 
fection, he arose and felt for the book 
until he found it. It was open, and 
retaining the place, he was seized 
with a strong desire to see what he 
could find on the open page. He 
lighted the gas, and found his thumb 
at this verse of the 42d Psalm: « Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul, and 
why art thou disquieted inme? Hope 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise 
him for the help of His countenance.” 
Trembling with emotion as though 
God had spoken the words especially 
to him, he said aloud: “Can this be 
for me? Shall I yet praise God?” 
Then there rose before him the vision 
of the praying mother who was more 
than three thousand miles away; but 


in such hours distance is nothing. 
Memory claimed itsown. The godly 


We were often to- | Pp 


training of his childhood massed all 
its forces in that decisive moment 


him with tidal power. With a com- 
mingled cry of “O mother! 0 
God! shall it ever be that I shall yet 
praise thee? My soul is cast down 
and disquieted iz me, thou knowest. 
May J yet hope in God? Is there 
hope for me? Then I will begin to 
hope now, and I will praise thee now 
and here.” Suiting the action to the 
word, he fell upon his knees by the 
bed and began to pour out his sou! 
to God. Before he rose from that 
prayer “the work was done.” 

It was an experience to kneel wit) 
this chosen servant of God at the bed- 
side, on the very spot where he was 
translated out of the kingdom of 
darkness into the kingdom of God's 
dear Son. The substance, and much 
of the exact wording of his prayer, | 
shall remember always. As constitut- 
ing part of a most valuable chapter 
in the spiritual history of ~one whom 
God hasso greatly honored in the 
salvation of thousands, I wrote out 
the prayer immediately after we sep- 
arated. I had not, at that time, any 
expectation of giving it to the public 
for some time to come, if ever. But 
the sensational newspaper account of 
this incident which has already ap- 
peared, would seem to justify its pub- 
lication as the best possible illustra 
tion of the spirit and intention of 
what actually transpired, when, after 
the lapse of seventeen years, Mr. 
Mills re-visited the scene of his 
spiritual birth. It is not without the 
hope that God may use the incident 
and the words of the touching prayer. 
that I have consented, in response to 
the request of the editor of Tar Pxcirio, 
to give them publicity. Here is the 
rayer: 

“QO God, I thank Thee forthe privi- 
lege of coming back to this sacred 
place, where I gave my life to Thee, 
and where Thy mercy was revealed 
in washing away my sins. When I 
was on the verge of despair, looking 
into the very blackness of darkness, 
Thou didst reach out Thy hand and 
save me. I might have been a lost 
soul in hell to-day, but for Tlv savy- 
ing mercy; and how I thank Thee 
that Thou didst spare me, and that | 
am permitted to come back here hav- 
ing all that can be dear to the heart 
of man! Thou hast forgiven my sins 
and I will not ask Thee again to for- 
give them, but I will thank Thee to 
all eternity that Thou hast forgiven 
them. Bless our friend who has re- 
ceived us-with such kind hospitality, 
and my old friend of the former 
years who was just here. Touch his 
heart, if it be possible, Lord, that he 
may give it to Thee and may give up 
that miserable business. Bless all 
those whom my life in sin here used 
to touch, and cause, as far as possible, 
that no evil influence of mine may 
prevail or be remembered to the in- 
jury of any soul. O God, I have given 
myself to Thee! Ican do no more, 
except to renew the gift; and I do 
here and now, Almighty God, to the 
last drop of my blood, give myself 
soul and body to Thee, to be used in 
Thy service. Do with me whatsoever 
pleaseth Thee. I thank Thee fora 
Christian mother whose _ influence 
from afar reached me in this sacred 
place. Eternity will be too short, 
O God, to praise Thee for all Thy 
mercies tome. May I go forth from 
this place,and may these who bow with 
me go forth newly babtized of the 
Holy Ghost for service. In thy name, 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, we ask it. 
Amen.” 

When we think of the thousands 
who have recently given their hearts 
to God in this city under Mr. Mills 
ministry, of the more than six thou- 
sand who have joined the evangelical 
churches of this Cosst as a result of 
his labors since last March, of the 
many more thousands throughout the 
land who will thank God in eternity 
that they knew him, we can see why 
a kind Providence did not permit 
him to go forth that night as a suc- 
cessful gambler, to pay his debts with 
the earnings of the gaming table, and 
to thus take his departure from this 
city under such circumstances and 
with such impulses as would have 
probably led to the continuance of 
that kind of a life elsewhere. (iod 
had something better in store for B. 
Fay Mills. 

First Cuurcnu, San Francisco. 


The cholera is in some places in 
Europe, in Russia and Germany eés- 
pecially, and there are a few cases 01 
steamers now quarantined in New York 
harbor. But the fact that the dread- 
ful scourge is doing its deadly work 
anywhere, and the fact of the large 
immigration and travel from Europe 
to this country, have already aroused 
the general and local governments 
to take every precaution, and see that 
the sanitary condition is good every- 
where. “Clean up and keep clean,” is 
the word way out here in San Fran- 
cisco. And there is need enough of 
that—cholera or no cholera. And 
where person and premises are kept 
scrupulously clean, with pure air and 
water, diseases of all kinds have 4 
hard time. The filth in which so 
many people live is itself sickness. 


Michigan has 319 churches, with a 
membership of 24,560. These are 
gathered into seventeen local asso- 
ciations. There are 116 home mis- 
sionaries in this States. Hereafter 
the State will carry on its own mis- 


sionary work at an expense of about 
$24,000. 


of a great soul, and swept over 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“Religions Mews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Tue GeneraL Association OF CaLi- 
yorntA will hold its regular annual 
meeting ‘with the Firgt Congregation- 
al church of Oakland, on Tuesday, 
October 4th, at 10 a.m. The sermon 
will be preached on the evening of 
the same day by Rev. W. D. Will- 
iams, D.D., of San Francisco. Con- 
gregational churches in central and 
northern California and Nevada are 
entitled to two delegates, and one ad- 
ditional delegate for each+fifty mem- 
bers in excess of one hundred. 

James H. Warren, Registrar. 


The Upper Bay Conference will 
meet at Crockett on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 13th and 
14th. E. W. Sropparp, Scribe. 


The General Association of the 
State of Washington will meet with 
the First church, Spokane, Tuesday, 
September 20th. 


In the absence of Rev. F. B. Pullan, 
because of a funeral, Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Pond opened the conversation in the 
last Monday Club on “After the Mills 
Meetings—What?” His points were: 
(1) No reaction. (2) The ingather- 
ing. (3) Permanent, aggressive work 
springing out of the methods used. 
(4) Preachers learning something 
about preaching; that the only reason 
for the sermon is to save some one; 
directness, positiveness. (5) Prayer- 
meetings; fewer long prayers and ex- 
hortations. (6) Above all things, 
being the mouthpiece of the Holy 
Spirit. The meeting was large, and 
the short remarks were in the best 
spirit. Among the visitors were Rev. 
Chas. A. Nelson, Missionary of the 
-American Board, on his way to Can- 
ton. At the next meeting Rev. Jos. 
F. Bacon will present the subject, 
“Filled with the Holy Ghost.” 


The audiences were large in the 
First church in this city last Sabbath; 
and, for a wonder, the evening audi- 
ence was larger than the morning. 
Dr. Brown preached in the evening 
on “Great Joy in that City.” There 
were several requests for prayers by 
rising. There was considerable re- 
ligious interest in the Sabbath-school. 
Dr. Brown’s subject next Sabbath 
evening will be “What is the Change 
of Heart ?” | 


Twenty-four united with the Olivet 
church, three by letter and twenty- 
one on confession, fully one-half be- 
ing the result of the Mills meetings. 
Kight little ones were baptized, all 
children of those who united on con- 
fession. All the services during the 
day were largely attended, and in the 
after-meeting at night nine rose for 
prayers. 


Dr. Pond’s subjects at Bethany 
church were “Review of the Mills 
Meetings” and “After the Mills Meet- 
ings—What?” 

Twenty united with the Third 
church in the morning. 


Rey. J. H. White, D.D., of Visalia 
occupied Plymouth pulpit last Sun- 
day morning. The pastor preached 
in the evening. An excellent after- 
meetizg was held. The spiritual in- 
terest igs very marked. Forty-five 
persons have already appeared before 
the committee to unite with the 
church at the approaching com- 
munion. Special meetings are held 
every evening this week for all. Pas- 
tor Williams conducts two commun- 
ion preparation classes once a week. 


The Fourth chureh received five 
members, three of them on confes- 
sion; the attendance was large at 
night. Pastor Wikoff's subject was 
“Some Impressions of the Mills Meet- 
ings.” The Sabbath-school number- 
ed 215. Two of the young men have 
commenced the study of Latin with 
the pastor, with the ministry in view. 

Thirty-two were received to the 
First church, Oakland. The com- 
munion service was held at 5:15 p. m. 
L. J. Beauchamp, the temperance lec- 
turer, delivered a lecture in the even- 
ing. 

Thirty-four members were received 
to Pilgrim church in the morning. 
Pastor Sileox preached to much edi- 
fication morning and evening. 


Five united with the Plymouth- 
avenue church, three of them on 
confession of faith—a grandmother, 
mother and daughter. 


The Golden Gate church received 
eleven to membership, seven of them 
on confession. Pastor Eddie formed 
a class for the instruction of several 
who will be received at the next com- 
munion. The evening service was 
for men, and the house was full. 


Rev. Ben. F. Sargent supplied the 
Berkeley church. Three were receiv- 
ed to membership, two of them on 
confession. 
to his home and work in Fresno this 
week. 


Eight were received to the Lorin 
church, all adults, and all but one on 
confession. An after-meeting was 
held on Sabbath evening of much in- 
terest. 


Special prayer and conference meet- 
ings were held in all our churches in 
this city on Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings of last week, and 
these meeting are being con- 
tinued nearly every night this 
week. Good reports are received of 
large attendance, and a remarkable 
spirit of unity, spirituality and free- 
dom, without confusion. New voices 
of men and women, old and young, 


‘Fitchburg and Melrose, 


Brother Sargent returns | 7 


are heard with great pleasure and 
profit. 


Superintendent Wiard spent the 


Sabbath with our church at Auburn. 


Rev. Dr. Brown addressed the 
meeting for men in the Hall of the 
Y. M. C. A. in the afternoon. 


Rey. A. C. Walkup spent the day 
at Antioch with Pastor Flawith, where 
he presented the mission work in the 
Gilbert Islands. 


Rev. F. King held services at 
Alameda 
county. 

If was communion Sunday in the 
Crockett church. Five united with 
the church, four of them on confes- 
sion, all good, substantial people. 
Mrs. Owens, a member of Plymouth 
church, San Francisco, worshiped 
with us in the morning, and spoke to 
a good audience in the evening, while 
Pastor Sneed went to Port Costa and 
held communion service. Three join- 
ed that church, two of them on con- 
fession. C 


Rev. John B. Koehne of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has been engaged by the First 
church in Sacramento to supply their 
pulpit for two months. His sermon 
last Sabbath evening was from John 
viii: 36, “If the Son, therefore, shall 
make you free, ye shall be free, in- 
deed.” He is a young man, of good 
address, and a forcible speaker with- 
out notes. | 


Pastor Shepard’s subject at Black 
Diamond Sunday morning week was 
“Some Causes for Thankfulness” (Ps. 
exxv: 1); evening, “Drummond's, ‘The 
Programme of Christianity’” (Matt. 
ix: 13). 

The condition of our church at 
Auburn seems fully expressed in the 
words of common parlance—“We are 
all broken up.” Indeed, they seem 
eminently appropriate. Away back 
in Wichita, Kansas, beyond the Sier- 
ras and beyond the Rockies, some- 
body sent forth the message which 
came to us like a bomb from the 
camp of the enemy. A college, un- 
der the management of the Congre- 
gational churches of Kansas, needs 
a president; and the “fame” of our 
beloved pastor having “gone through- 
out the country” he has heen called 
to fill the position. The call, being 
unsolicited, was no less a surprise to 
himself than to the people of his 
charge; and when he, on last Sabbath, 
announced to his congregation the 
matter there was much real sorrow 
evinced by both pastor and people. 
In many ways it is a favorable turn 
in affairs for Brother Tunnel!, and, 
with his best interests at heart, his 
release from our church was cheer- 
fully, though tearfully, given. Rev. 
Robert M. Tunnell came to us in Oc- 
tober, 1890, his initiatory sermon be- 
ing from the text, “Rejoice and be 
glad.” And his ministry to us has 
ever been one of gladness and good 
will; and the best wishes and prayers 
of his many friendsin Auburn will 
follow him to his new home. 

Aug. 27, 1892. ° M. J. K. 


One new member was received into 
the church in Woodland last Sunday 
on confession. 


In the Woman’s Board Column of 
Tue Paciric last week there was an ar- 
ticle entitled “End of Troubles at 
Ponape,” the purport of which was 
that Spain has agreed to submit the 
damages suffered by our missionar- 
ies at Ponape to arbitration, and pay 
the award, and permit the missionar- 
ies to return to their work among 
the natives. But on Friday last the 
steamer Monowait from Australia 
brought the intelligence that a re- 
cent Spanish attempt to land troops 
on Ponape, though supported by four 
gunboats, had been a bloody failure. 
This assault, no doubt, was made at 
Oua, where the Spanish have been re- 
pulsed before. The Metalanim tribe, 
with their King Paul, have defeated 
the enemy before, and now they have 
done it again, and we bope they will 
continue to maintain their freedom to 
the end. It will be recollected that 
it was here at Oua that the mission- 
aries were stationed. Their property 
here was destroyed by the Spanish. 
The natives are, many of them, Chris- 
tians, and it was not only on their 
own account, but because of the 
Spanish interference with our mis- 
sionaries, that they went to war. The 
missionaries advised against it, and 
counseled submission; but, after 
anxious thought and earnest prayer, 
Paul and his brave warriors resolved 
that they would not submit. And 
this report still gives them the vic- 
tory, and says that rifles are plentiful 
among them, showing that they have 
friends outside. They ought to have 
many friends. This great country 
ought to be their friend. For two 
ears or more this little Spartan band 
has held its own. Is it not time for 
the civilized world to say, You have 
earned the right to be free? Spain, 
withdraw your dogs of war. Our 
mission in Oua, which was establish- 
ed some forty years ago, can be re- 
established at any time, as far as the 
natives are concerned. Nothing 
would suit them better. But the 
Spanish cannot return our mission- 
aries. Where they cannot go them- 
selves they cannot put anybody else. 
If they can hinder the free coming 
and going of our missionaries, as they 
doubtless can and have, our Gov- 
ernment should insist upon better 
manners. But they cannot tell 
the Metalanim tribe whom they 


shall, or whom they shall not, receive. 


[For THE PAcIFic.} 
Trial’s Purpose. 


Forward, onward, upward, higher, 
Onward ! till the prize we see; 
Till we see the dawning nigher— 
The dawn of an eternity. 
Trials come and cross the pathway, 
Then we stop and think and waver; 
For what purpose do we suffer ? 
’Tis to make the weak heart braver; 
Arid the soul is filled with longings— 
Tearful longings for the goal. 
So they tend to draw us nigher 
To the home rest of the soul. 


E, C. SUTHERLAND. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


The presence and activity of the 
young people in our churches, their 
readiness to do all kinds of work and 
the prominence given to them, con- 
stitute a striking characteristic of 
modern Christianity and must work 
effectively to drive away all sombre, 
medieval views of the Christian life. 
It must be regarded as an especially 
hopeful sign that the young Chris- 
tians are beginning to find their 
pleasures and recreations within the 
circle of the Church, and to use them 
as a means of strengthening their 
faith and extending the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 

The recent large convention in 
New York city is justly regarded as 
one of the “signs of the times” and 
furnishes a conspicuous example of 
what the widespread enthusiasm for 
Christian work among the young pec- 
ple may do. “I have written unto 
you young men _ because ye are 
strong,” is a sentence that reveals 
the fact that there were strong young 
men in the early Church, and that 
John had especial care for them and 
expected much from them. 


The leaders of the Y. P. S.C. E. 
recognize the existence of the young 
people in the Church and realize the 
great importance of their influence 
and work, and upon them devolves 
the gravest of responsibilities, in di- 
recting the noble enthusiasm of these 
young disciples. 

During the three days immediate- 
ly following Thanksgiving Day, a 
convention of the Young People’s 
Societies of Southern California will 
be held in San Diego, and a good 
and profitable time is expected. Rev. 
J. H. Collins and Mr. Colwell were in 
San Diego.last week perfecting the 
arrangements for this meeting, and 
they report generous treatment by 
the railroad officials and great readi- 
ness on the part of good citizens of 
every name and age to extend a royal 
welcome and entertainment to their 
coming guests. 


The Santa Fe trains will carry 
passengers at one fare for the round 
trip, tickets good for ten days, and a 
special train, decorated with bunting, 
will meet the incoming guests from 
Riverside, Pasadena and Los Angeles, 
at Orange, whence they wili travel 
together to San Diego. Both indoor 
and outdoor meetings will be held, 
addressed by prominent speakers. 
Arrangements have also been made 
for special excursions from San Diego 
to adjacent points of interest-—a sail 
around the bay with lunch at Vine- 
land, a trip to Tia Tuana and Sweet 
Water Dam, and a day, with lunch, 
in the El] Cajon Valley, where the 
people will furnish the entertain- 
ment. The people of San Diego are 
providing entertainment for over 
three hundred guests. All this pre- 
sents an attractive programme, and 
doubtless the attendance will be large. 


May the Master be glorified thereby! 


Rev. L. H. Frary of Pomona, who 
has been East on a long vacation, 
will resume his work soon. We trust 
he will come back with renewed 
strength. Rev. E. E. P. Abbott, who 
has very acceptably filled Brother 
Frary’s pulpit during the summer 
and acted as pastor to the people, 
has found his brief sojourn among 
them especially agreeable. Doubt- 
less the arrangement for having one 
man to act as pastor during the vaca- 
tion is vastly better than a supply 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, and the 
pastor might provide for this if he 
would select a man with whom he 
could trust the spiritual interests of 
his people and ask the church to em- 
ploy him to do, as far as possible, the 
pastor's work during his absence. 
The difficulty is to find the right man. 
Brother Frary and his people have 
been especially favored in securing 
Brother Abbott to do this work for 
them. 

Rev. O. B. Reed preached in the 


Third church last Sunday morning, 


exchanging with Mr. Collins, who 
preached in the First Baptist church. 


Rev. E. R. Brainerd supplied the 


pulpit of the First church Sunday 
morning and evening, preaching two 
very acceptable sermons. 

Rev. D. L. Jenkins of the East Los 
Angeles church will return from his 
vacation in time to be in his pulpit 
next Sunday morning. 

Dr. Charles B. Carlisle of Tucson, 
Arizona, is visiting friends in Los 
Angeles. 

Superintendent Case will organize 
a new and important Sunday-school 
in the vicinity of San Bernardino 
next Sunday. 

Those interested in Plymouth 
church will be glad to know that Rev. 
C. 8. Vaile is making a good begin- 
ning there, and that a general feeling 
of hopefulness pervades the church. 
May the Divine Spirit overshadow all 
our churches, and sanctify and glorify 
all our church life ! BETHLEHEM. 

Los Aneetzs, Sept. 2, 1892. 


Home Wissionary. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIET). 


Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thizty-fourth St.- 

Vice-President, Mrs. H. S. Burbank, 1372 Telegraph 
avenue. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street, 
Oakland. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. M.L.F. Eastman, s5r¢ 
Valencia street, San Francisco. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berke 


"Pike Mrs. A. L. Miller, 1461 Grove street, Oak- 
and, Cal. 
t« New societies being formed, please report themselv: s 
at once to the Secretarv of the W. S. H. M. 
SOUTHERN CALIFURNIA WOMAN’S HOME MIs- 
SIONARY UNION. 
ORGANIZED MAY, 1888. 


President, Mrs. E. Cash,r7r0Temple St., Los Angele: , 

Secretary, Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Box 442, Pasadena. 

Treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Spencer, 419 West Second 
street. Los Angeles. 

Sup’t Children’s Work, Mrs.W.H. Dwight, Pasadena 

Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie 
Florence, Cal. 


LIGHT ON A DARK PROBLEM. 


Probably most thoughtful, intelli- 
gent Christians of California have 
been perplexed, and sad at times, 
over the religious condition of our 
mountain region. Others scarcely 
know the facts, whick are really ap- 
palling in their degree of godless- 
ness. Our Sunday-school missionar- 
ies who have, in recent years, travel- 
ed quite extensively in these parts of 
our State, tell us there are many 
boys and girls grown almost to man- 
and womanhood who have _ never 
heard a gospel sermon, or been into 


a place of Christian worship. Can it. 


be—right here where the gospel has 
been preached for over forty years, 
and great cities with many churches 
and much wealth have come into be- 
ing? Yet it is even so; and now that 
we know it, what are we going to do 
about it? The question is a very ser- 
ious one, and the work it suggests 
really momentous; for, in the first 
place, the population is of necessity 
sparce and difficult of access, impor- 
tant centers few and far between, our 
working force small, and our means 
smaller. But, worst of all, these peo- 
ple, many of them, do not want the 
gospel. Early prejudice and long 
habit make them averse to change, 
and very few of the older people can 
ever be reached or savingly touched 
by Christian appeals. 
the children? Shall we continue to 
leave them in ignorance of the Savi- 
our who died for them, and the great 
end and aim of life? Can we do it, 
and be guiltless? Difficulties there 
there, and great ones, but not insu- 
perable. 

These are the conditions of the 
problem upon which some light has 
fallen. A thoroughly Christian wo- 
man has been found living in the 
mountains, and already doing in a 
small way, out of the promptings of 
her own heart, that which needs to 
be done everywhere on a much larg- 
er scale. Drawn hither by a provi- 
dential necessity, Mrs. Orton -could 
not be indifferent to the spiritual 
needs about her, and very soon or- 
ganized a Sunday-school in the near- 
est school-heuse, which she has since 
maintained with an increasing sense 
of its importance, and of the possibil- 
ities of extending the work into oth- 
er districts, if she had the means of 
doing so. 

Meantime, as she became known in 
the community, she has been called 
upon for other service, such as offici- 
ating at funerals. We can easily im- 
agine that some mother heart had 
long been pining in these solitudes 
for Christian sympathy and some of 


the privileges of a far-off childhood, 


and now, when some loved one has 
passed away she longs for a Christian 
burial. She has heard of Mrs. Or- 
ton, and sends for her to perform 
these last sad rites. Our sister al- 
most shudders as the messenger un- 
folds his errand. Can she do this 
thing? She had never dreamed of 
being called to such a service, but 
now that it has come she hears in it 
the call of the Master, and goes. 


By-and-by others need her in like } 


manner, and she must also visit the 
sick and suffering, which she does 
gladly, though, heretofore, at great 
cost to herself, for she is not strong, 
and the long, hard horseback rides 
have been a severe tax upon her. 
These facts being made known to the 
Woman’s State Home Missionary So- 
ciety, a horse and buggy has been 
furnished her, so that she may not 
only do this work with greater ease 
and safety to health, but greatly en- 
large the boundaries of her work. 
She will soon organize at least three 


‘Other schools, so as to attend two 


each Sabbath, also hold other religi- 
ous services, and visit from house to 
house. | 

We are sure that our auxiliaries 
everywhere will approve of this ex- 
penditure of money, and be glad of 
this little bit of history. 

We believe, too, this fact throws 
light upon how this mountain work 
is to be done. A thoroughly conse- 
crated woman can win and hold these 
people, especially the young, as a 
minister cannot. Womanly tender- 
ness and tact count for a great deal, 
especially in times of affliction. The 
prejudice of a father against minis- 
ters raises a barrier that only time 
can melt away, while a womanly wo- 
man receives at once the confidence 
of a household. Other reasons read- 
ily suggest themselves, and so we 
hail with joy this new departure in 
California missionary work. 

M. L. M. 


While there are now 1,000,000 He- 
brews in the United States, there are 


But what of |. 


INSURANCE 


Capital, $1,000,000, 


by 


WITH THE 


COMP AN Y. 


Assets, $2,850,000. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Sold inSAN FRANCISCO ONLY, at 


~- ‘They are “THE PERFECTION OF FIT” -:- -:- 


THE IMPROVED 


CENTEMERI & CO, 


ERA ID 


KEARNY ST. 


® WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
bility and simplicity. 
is sold on its merits. 
geared back three to one—the wheel making three revolutions to one 
stroke of pump—making them run in the lightest wind or breeze. 

mill is made entirely of Steel and Cast Iron. 
Wind Mills is warranted. 
ways, and money refunded. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE—MAILED FREE. 


STEEL WIND MILL, 


With Graphite Boxes. 


NEVER REQUIRES OILING OR CLIMBING OF TOWERS. 


GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE WITHOUT OIL THAN OTHER 


MILLS THAT ARE OILED. 


Practically, these mills require no attention. TRULY A GEM, AND 
It combines beauty, strength, dufa- 


Governs itself perfectly, is easily erected, 
In fact, it is the best mill on earth. 


WE ALSO CARRY 


Pumps of all kinds, Tanks, Pipe, Fittings, Hose, etc. 
WOODIN 


312 Market Street, ‘. 


& LITTLE, 


They are 


Each one of. our Gem 
If not satisfactory, freight will be paid both 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 


Everything in these lines with which 


to furnish a home completely. 
Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


H:O:M:E:S 


Beautiful .°. 
Berkeley 


Very few readers of THE PACIFIC are aware 
of the superior attractions of Berkeley, or how 
easily a lot can just now be obtained in its 
beautiful ‘*‘ SCENIC PARK.” 

In addition to fine climate, good water, and 
NO SALOONS, Berkeley has exceptionally good 
schools—private, grammar and high schools, 
besides the State University; also, it is very 
convenient to San Francisco and Oakland, re- 
turn tickets being only 25 cents to one, and 10 
cents to the other. 

The DALEY SCENIC PARK lies on the 
north side of the University grounds, in the 
midst of Berkeley. It has a commanding view 
of the bay, Golden Gate, Oakland and San 
Francisco, being about 350 feet above sea level, 
and is only ten minutes’ walk from the steam 
cars, electric cars, schools, postoffice and 
churches, 

This Park has recently been laid off into lots 
of various sizes, which are now for sale at from 
$500 to $1,000—only $50 down and $10 
monthly, with interest at 8 per cent. 

For further particulars, write to Rev. O. G. 
May, Berkeley, or call at his house, in the 
Park, corner of Daley and Euclid avenues. 


HEADQUARTERS 


ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. . 


26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


Book- ing, Shorthand, Writing, Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, etc. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. Ae ROBINSON, . 


Pucg 


President 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 

225 POST ST.., - FRANCISCO. 

Wedding Work a Specialty. 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot. 


Mason street, terminus of ail North Beach 
cars. John Farnham, r 


TSTUMNOTION CAF 


Temperance Lunch and Dining Rooms, 
Separate Parlor for Ladies and Fami- 
lies. Our cooking is done by first class 
and our serv s good. Ice-cream 
and oysters served. 


1304 Market St. & 5 McAllister St., 


over 5,000,000 in Russia. 


©. M. PETERSEN, San Francisco. 


sea- water tub and swimming baths, foot of’ 


The prettiest, daintiest tea tables that kettles 
ever sang upon. Hundreds of patterns. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 


COMPANY 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


117-123 Geary St., Ss. F. 


Excel Wl: ry Us 


Japan ...... at 

Tea Japan...... at 35c 

7 4 neolored .. .at 35c 

In qualit at 50¢ 

WE HA VE IT. Oolong...... at 50c 

In price Eng. Bkfast..at 50e 

WE HAVE IT. Ceylon...... at 75e 
In vari and dozens others 

WE HA id IT. Higher —— Lower. 

In uniformity Add i5e |b by mail, 


WE HAVE IT. PREE 
SMITHS’ CASH STOTE, 


416-418 Front S¢., 8. F. 
This month's Price List now ready. 


SAMP. 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Our extensive avd thoroughly p 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the sttention and }.atronage of 
those who desire reliable information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines. 

Mineral Jands and mines examined. rep 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 
made of thesame. Mining ms» and 
supplies of all descriptions selec ed. 8, 
con %, agreemen's and all other papers 
required in mining tran:acti ns. drawn upin 
y correctfurm. Purchases and sales 

mioeral lands and mines negotiated. 


F. Sletch Brawn, 
of "Mines, ™ Manager. 


San Francisco, Cal 
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Our Young Jolks. 


Millie’s Babys. 


Six little timid kittens, 
Out in the cold alone; 
Their mother is always gadding about, 
And brings them not even a bone; 
She’s off in the morning early, 
She’s off till late at night— 
A mischievous, selfish old pussy, 
That never does anything right. 


The kittens are always hungry; 

They’re too timid to catch a mouse, 
And their mother is such an old gadder 
They wont keep her in the house. 
She never petted nor played with them, 
Nor washed them nice and clean; 

Such six little dirty faces 
I’m sure I have never seen. 


Six little sad, sad kittens, 
All sitting in a row, 
Cold, and hungry, and dirty 
From the tip of each nose to each toe; 
Twelve little ears and six little tails 
Hanging and drooping low; 
So out on the steps I found them, 
Sitting all in a row. 


And Millie begged hard to keep them, 
And fed them, and washed them so clean! 
Such six bright, cunning kittens 
I’m sure I have never seen, 
The boys laughed at Millie’s babies. 
She cares not a whit; would you ? 
If she hadn’t adopted those kittens, 
What in the world would they do? 


— Selected, 


EYES OPEN. 

Rachie went off to school, wonder- 
ing if Aunt Amy could be right. 

“I will keep my eyes open,” she 
said: to herself. She stopped a mo- 
ment to watch old Mrs. Bert, who sat 
inside her door binding shoes. She 
was just now trying to thread a 
needle, but it was hard work for her 
dim eyes. 

“Why, if there isn’t work for me!” 
exclaimed Rachie. “I never should 
have thought of it if it hadn’t been 
for Aunt Amy. Stop, Mrs. Bert; let 
me do that for you.” 

“Thank you, my little lassie. My 
poor old eyes are worn out, you see. 
I can get along with coarse work yet, 
but sometimes it takes me five min- 
utes to thread my needle. - And the 
day will come when I can’t work, and 
then what will become of a poor old 
woman ?” 

“Mamma would say the Lord would 
take care of you,” said Rachie, very 
softly, for she felt she was too little 
to be saying such things. 

“And you say it, too, dearie. Go 
on to school, now. You've given me 
your bit of help and your comfort, 
too.” 

But Rachie got hold of the needle- 
book and was bending over it with 
busy fingers. | 

“See!” she presently said, 


threaded six needles for you to go on 


with, and when i come back I'll thread 
some more.” 

“May the sunshine be bright to 
your eyes, little one!” said the old 
woman, as Rachie skipped away. 

“Come and play, Rachie,” cried 
many voices,as she drew near the 
playground. 

“Which side will you be on?” 

But there was a little girl with a 
very downcast face sitting on the 
porch. 

“What is the matter, 
asked Rachie, going to her. 

“IT can’t make these add up,” said 
Jennie, in a discouraging tone, point- 
ing to a few smeary figures on her 
slate. 

“Let me see; I did that example at 
home last night. Oh, you forgot to 
carry 10—see ?” 

“So I did.” The example was fin- 
ished, and Jennie was soon at play 
with the others. 

Rachie kept her eyes open all the 
day, and was surprised to find how 
many ways there were of doing 
kindness, which went far toward 
making the day happier. Try it, 
girls and boys, and you will see for 
yourselves. 

“Will ye look here, Miss Rachie ?” 

Bridget was sitting in the back 
porch, looking dolefully at a bit of 
paper which lay on the kitchen table 
she had carried out there: “Itsa 
letter I’m after writing to me mother, 
and it’s fearin’ I am she'll niver be 
able to rade it, because I can’t rade 
it mesilf. Can you rade it at all, Miss 
Rachie? It’s all the afthernoon I’ve 
been at it.” 7 

Rachie tried with all her might to 
read poor Bridget’s queer scrawl, but 
she was obliged to give it up. 

“fll write one for you some day, 
Bridget,” she said; “I am going over 
to Jennie’s to play ‘I spy’ now.” 

The fresh air, and the bird-songs 
and the soft winds, made it very 
pleasant to be out of doors. after be- 
ing in school all day, and her limbs 
fairly ached for a good run. But she 
turned at the gate for another look 
at Bridget’s woebegone face. 

“Tl do it for you now, Bridget,” 


Jennie ?” 


_ She said, going back. 


It was not an easy task, for writing 
was slow work with her; but she 
formed each letter with painstaking 
little fingers, and, when she had fin- 
ished, felt well repaid by Bridget’s 
warm thanks and the satisfied feeling 
of duty well done. 


‘* Our Master has taken his journey 
To a country that is far away.” 


Aunt Amy heard the cheery notes 
floating up the stairs, telling of the 
approach of the little worker. 

“I’ve been keeping my eyes open, 
Aunt Amy, and there’s plenty and 
plenty to do.”—Canada Presbyterian. 


ul AM''=- 


‘A LITTLE FUN” FOR THE TOILERS. 


Mr. , the owner of large man- 
ufactories in a Pennsylvania town, 


was lately showing a visitor over the 
works, and came at last to a building 
containing a gymnasium, reading 
rooms, baths, and a comfortable, 
large apartment, well lighted and 
warmed, and fitted up with different 
games, for the use of the working- 
men. 

“How did you come to build this 
house?” asked the visitor. “It was 
not there five years ago.” 

“No,” was the reply. “It all grew 
out of a ‘spree’ of one of the furnace- 
men. He was an honest, well-mean- 
ing fellow, whase only work was to 
shovel coal—hot, heavy work enough. 

“One day Jem was missing. The 
next he was arrested in a drunken 
fight, and was sent to jail. When he 
came out, I sent for him. ‘How did 
this happen?’ I said. ‘I dunno, sir,’ 
he answered; ‘I’m not a drinking 
man. But I got wake an’ tired of 
the coal. I wanted a little fun. The 
room where I bunked was as hot as 
a furnace—so—I went on a spree. I 
was moighty tired of the coal, sir, 
year in an’ year out.” 

“T sent Jem back to the coal, and 
then put a few questions to myself.’ 

“When I ‘got wake an’ tired’ of the 
routine of work, I did not have to go 
to a stifling bunk to sleep, or to 
whisky for relief. : 

“The writers, the painters, the com- 
posers of all ages had found a thou- 
sand ways to soothe or stimulate my 
overworked body and jaded brain; 
or, I could afford to turn my back on 
work, and run away to a neighboring 
city, or to the woods and fields, for 
the ‘little fun’ which every man ought 
to have to keep his brain and body 
sound. Jem had none of these things. 

“I thought I owed him something. 
I talked to the other manufacturers, 
and this house is the result.” 

Christians in this country are be- 
ginning to perceive that their duty to 
their brother begins by helping him 
before he commits crime. 

How can we, at ease in our respect- 
able lives, pray God to lead us not 
into temptation, if we leave our weak- 
er brother struggling with it, face to 
face ?— The Christian Statesman. 


FORGIVENESS. 


BY MARK GUY PEARSE. 


I went forth to look for Forgive- 
ness. I knocked at many a door in 
the city of Mansoul and asked for 
her. And some said they thought 
she did live there sometimes; and 
some said she used to once; and some 
said she came there occasionally 
when the weather was fine to spend 
a Sunday. Then up came one whom 
I knew by name as Unbelief, with 
a voice like the croaking of a raven, 
and he said that Forgiveness never 
was there and never would be; that 
she was much too fine a lady to live 
in so low a place as that and among 
such a set as they were. 

So I came forth wearied and sad; 
and as I reached the gate I meta 
grave scholar, and he gave me much 
account of her birth and parentage, 
and he showed me her portrait and 
told me of her gracious works, and 
he bade me seek: her earnestly; but 
he did not tell me where I could find 
her. 

So I went along my way, looking, 
but well-nigh in despair, when it 
chanced that I found myself upon a 
high hill, climbing a steep and rugged 
path. And I lifted my eyes and saw 
the cross and Him who hangeth 
thereon, and lo, at the first sight of 
my dear Lord, Forgiveness met me 
and filled my soul with holy peace 
and a rest like heaven itself. 

“Qh, I have had such a weary 
search for you!” I said. 

“T am always here,” said Forgive- 
ness, “ here at my Master’s feet.” 


TRIUMPH OF SURGERY. 


A commercial traveler at Kansas 
City was struck deaf, dumb and blind 
one Sunday. On the following 
Thursday surgeons concluded that a 
clot had formed in the brain. They 
opened the skull and removed the 
clot, and his faculties returned one 
by one, leaving him as sound as ever. 

What would faith-cure or Christian 
science have done with that? Some 
of them would think it a sin to at- 
tempt to heal him by surgery. Others 
would say, forgetting that Christ re- 
stored the ear that was cut off, “faith- 
cure does not apply where surgery is 
necessary. Meanwhile the children 
of nature and of grace use the best 
natural means, praying for the divine 
blessing upon them, and are justified, 
often when the anti-medicine faith- 
curist would, in his foolishness, die 
before his time.— The Christian Advo- 
cate. 


The lesson leaflets are good: the 
Bible is better. A crumb 1s good; a 
loaf is better. The text is good; the 
context with it is better. We have 
no crusade to wage against the leaflet 
as a help; we dislike to see it used 
alone. More Bibles are read than 
ever, but vastly more ought to be 
used. The American Bible Society 
proposes to put a copy by sale or 
gift into the hands of every Sabbath- 
school child in the country. The 
next step will be to have a Bible 
drill. Not one in ten can find Hosea 
without trouble. Dr. McLean tells 
of a whole school that¥ried for some 
time to find “‘Hezekialf xii : 14.” Fin- 
ally, some genius discovered that 
there was no such bgok in the Bible. 


| quirements and to the season. No 


THE THREE YOUNG 
MEN. 


The wise old Hassan sat in his 
door, when three young men pressed 
eagerly by. 

“Are you following after any one, 
my sons?” he said. 

“T follow after Pleasure,” said the 
eldest. 


HASSAN AND 


“And I after Riches,” said the sec-| 


ond. “Pleasure is only to be found 
with riches.” 

“And you, my little one?” he ask- 
ed of the third. 

“T follow after Duty,” he modestly 
said. 

And each went his way. 

And the ancient Hassan in his 
journey came upon three men. 

“My son,” he said to the eldest, 
“methinks thou wert the youth who 
was following after Pleasure. Didst 
thou overtake her ?” 

“No, father,” answered the man. 
“Pleasure is but a phantom which 
flies as one approaches.” 

“Thou didst not follow the right 
way, my son.” 

“How didst thou fare ?” he asked of 
the second. 

“Pleasure is not with Riches,” he 
answered. 


“And thou ?” continued Hassan, ad- 
dressing the youngest. 

“As I walked with Duty,” he re- 
plied, “Pleasure walked ever by my 
side.” 

“It is always thus,” said the old 
man. “Pleasure pursued is not over- 
taken. Only her shadow is caught 
by him who pursues. She herself 
goes hand in hand with Duty, and 
they who make Duty their compan- 
ion have also the companionship with 
Pleasure.”— Selected. 


Summer Foop.—Half the illness 
that occurs at one season, I think I 
can safely say, is due to improper di- 
eting taken at another. We hear of 
people feeling weak in the spring, or 
suffering from those different  ail- 
ments due to malnutrition, such as 
boils, skin diseases, obesity, or debil- 
ity. Now, this would not be so if the 
person adapted his diet to his re- 


sensible person would think of keep- 
ing a large fire burning in his room 
in the summer. If he did, he would 
undoubtedly soon feel the effect of it; 
but many a man who would feel him- 
self insulted if he were not thought a 
sensible person will eat in the sum- 
mer to repletion foods the particular 
action of which is to supply heat in 
excess. Perhaps I cannot do better 
here than to explain that the foods 
that are converted into heat—that is, 
keep up the heat of the body—are 
starches, sugar, and fat; and those 
that more particularly nourish the 
nervous and muscular system are the 
albumen and salts. And a perusal 
of, or reference to, a reliable table 
will show what these are, and also 
the amounts of the different constitu- 
ents they contain. At a glance the 
reader will see that the largest por- 
tion of summer food should consist 
of green vegetables, cooked, or as 
salads; white or lean meats, such as 
chicken, game, rabbits, venison, fish, 
and fruits.— Popular Science Monthly. 


Wuere Come From.—lIf, by 
stealth, the man should let in a little 
light and air—that is a man’s idea of 
cooling a room, to open it wider than 
the Chicago Exposition, and let in all 
the dust, and noise, and flies, and 
glare the street can pour into it—he 
is discovered every time, writes Rob- 
ert J. Burdette in his popular depart- 
ment, “From a New Inkstand,” in the 
July Ladies’ Home Journal. She whose 
genius had made every room in the 
house a storage warehouse for 
night air comes in and wonders 
“where all these flies came from?” 
He, with extravagant gesticulation, 
doesn’t know—at least he says he 
doesn’t—and doesn’t care which is 
true; what he wants to know is, when 
they are going back agajn ? 


During the last thirty or forty 
years, there has been a marked im- 
provement in public morals in regard 
to drunkenness. From 1830 to 1860 
famous men frequently made display 
of themselves under the influence of 
liquor, without affecting their stand- 
ing with their constitutents. Now, 
however, a public man cannot afford 
to get drunk, so much does it injure 
his chances for re-election. This is 
truer of some communities than of 
others, but there is a decided trend 
in this direction all over this country. 


— 
—_— 


Fowers Neepep Puaces.—I am 
rather tired of seeing all the flowers 
at weddings and funerals; we need a 
few in between, writes Mrs. Bottome 
in her department of “King’s Daugh- 
ters” in the July Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Maybe a few flowers put into the 
hand when it was warm, instead of 
when icy cold, might have kept the 
hands warm a little longer. Anyway, 
it would have made the heart, that 
had ceased to beat, a little lighter. 


The world is not dying because 
there are not more fine sermons 
preached, but because there are still 
so many cowardly people in the front 
seats.— Sel. 


If the Christian course had been 
meant for a path of roses, would the 
life of the author of Christianity have 


How many could be caught by such 
a call in your sehool ?— Occidenit. 


been a path strewed with thorns. 


The Family. 
THE PASSAGE, 


Waited the Souls by the river— 
The strange Souls, naked and cold, 
Pale yet with the long death quiver— 
The Ferryman old. 


Shrouded like some gray morrow, 
Outspake the Boatman grim : 
‘* Who hath known deepest sorrow, 
First take I him.” 


Like wail of wintry weather, 
Calling their woes aloud, 
Moaned then and cried together 
The fearsome crowd, 


Saying: **My griefs rush crowding ! 
Geld did I leave and joy, 
For chill of the dark grave’s shrouding 
And death’s annoy.” 


‘* Mine is the harsher story— 

Shouting voices of men 
Never, nor fame, nor glory, 
To know again !” 


‘* Darker my hurt, and deeper; 
Greater is love than pride, 
Called by the silent Reaper, 
I left my bride.” 


One, in the shadow hiding, 
Uttered nor word nor cry. 
** Say now what cause for chiding 
When thou didst die ?” 


‘* Of naught did Death bereave me, 
Long of all bliss forlorn; 
Naught did I leave to grieve me, 
And none to mourn.” 


Spake the dark Boatman, choosing: 
‘*His is the greater dole 
Who hath naught left for losing. 
Thou first, O Soul !” 


—Christian Union. 


POPULAR TALKS ON LAW. 


TERMS OF COURT IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The word “term” is of Greek ori- 
gin, and is one of those expressions 
which, in the poverty of our English 
tongue, has to stand duty for a va- 
riety of meanings. Among the Greeks, 
it denoted, primarily, the goal around 
which, at their races, the horses and 
chariots had to turn, and it was so 
named, from Teiro, to wear, because 
the stone which marked that goal was 
worn by the constant contact there- 
with of the wheels of the racer’s 
chariot. By an easy transition, the 
Greek Terma thus came to signify a 
limit or terrene boundary. ‘The poly- 
theistic Romans had a special deity 
who presided over and guarded their 
boundaries and frontiers, and in hon- 
or of whom a festival, thence called 
terminalia, was annually celebrated in 
the month of February. His bust, 
erected on a pillar of stone, was em- 
ployed by them to designate or mark 
the boundaries of land. This appli- 
cation of the word has been preserv- 
ed to us in the use of the expression, 
terminus, which, in old English law, 
was employed to denote the division 
line between lands where metes were 
set up. 

With us, its uses are legion, and as 
various as they are numerous. In 
ordinary parlance the word means a 
limit or boundary; a period of time, 
as well as an expression, and in the 
plural number it is synonymous with 
conditions of stipulations; as, e. g., 
terms of sale, terms of compromise, 
etc. It is also employed, with special 
signification, in the science of mathe- 
matics, in architecture, in medicine, 
in logic, and in navigation. In the 
science of law, likewise, it has vari- 
ous significations, mostly connected 
with the law of real property, and it 
is, morever, employed to distinguish 
those generally limited and prescrib- 
ed periods of time during which the 
sessions of superior courts are held, 
or are open for the hearing and trial 
of causes. The phrase, “term of 
court,” therefore, as applied exclusive- 
ly to courts of record, denotes the 
appointed sessions of those courts 
whereat cases, ready for trial, are 
regularly heard and determined. In 
this sense, it stands in opposition to 
the word “vacation,” which is the 
period intervening between the end 
of one term and the commencement 
of another. Of course, the layman 
must not run away with the idea that 
no legal business may be transacted 
in vacation time, for courts, as a rule, 
are always open for the transaction 
of any business, for which notice is 
not required to be given to an ad- 
verse party, except where it is spe- 
cially prescribed by law that the busi- 
ness must be done at a stated term. 

In the United States, terms of court 
are held at the times and places des- 
igated by the Legislature, or appoint- 
ed by the justices of the several 
courts pursuant to statute. Thus, by 
the provisions of Section 684 of the 
United States Revised Statutes, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
shall hold, at the seat of goverement, 
one term annually, commencing on 
the second Monday in October, and 
such adjourned or special terms as it 
may find necessary for the dispatch 
of business. By Section 1051 of the 
same statutes, the Court of Claims 
shall hold one annual session, at the 
city of Washington, beginning on the 
first Monday in December, and con- 
tinuing as long as may be necessary 
for the prompt dispatch of the busi- 
ness of the court. The times and 
places of holding the regular terms 
of the district and circuit courts of 
the United States are, likewise, sev- 
erally specified by Acts of Congress, 
and the Supreme Courts of territories 
are also directed by federal statute 
to hold a term annually at the seat 
of government of the territory for 
which they are respectively appointed. 


As you grow ready for it, some- 
where or other you will find what is 


needful for you in a book or a friend. | 


treat thee come and there abide. 


A RESTFUL HOUR IN BEULAH LAND. 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


Step softly! Hush every svund! 


reigns supreme, and his subjects 


sing and bright the happy faces. 


ise; you will find it softer than the 
finest down. 
ths “living waters”; hear ‘the rhythm 
of the cooling “ fountain”; no fever 
heat, no parching thirst in Beulah 
land. Calmness and peace fill every 
breeze. The birds warble of perfect 
restfulness. A soothing murmur like 
the distant plash of waves lulls the 
soul into dreamlike ease. Rest, rest, 
everywhere ! 

The way into Beulah land is hedged 
by many a thorn; many a brier 
pierces the traveler's feet; but oh, 
the dear Lord leads through brier 
and thorn, and lights the path with 
his own sunny smile! Inside the 
hedge of spiked and prickly prods, 
the land of bliss breaks on the long- 
ing gaze. Who fears to follow 
where the Shepherd leads must miss 
the guerdon of this beauteous realm. 
The Shepherd, with his “staff and 
rod,” draws back the briers ere they 
deeply wound; bearing within him- 
self the cruel marks, and shielding 
sheep and lamb with tenderest love. 
No thorn can strike but what he 
doth allow, and then—but to call 
forth his healing hand. 

When I drew near the hedge be- 
fore the gate, my face was bathed in 
sorrow’ bitter tears. Behind me 
rose another barrier strong; I could 
not wander back to work and dear 
ones left. “You are too weak,” the 
Shepherd gently said, “to longer 
tarry with the busy throng”; and I, 
in my poor wisdom, looked ahead 
and saw but briered walls, crushed 
hopes and pain. But soon I raised 
my tear-stained eyes to his, and hold- 
ing both my hands to him, replied: 
“Yea, even so thy will, O God, be 
done. I will rejoice; thou art mine, 
all in all.” He smiled upon me and 
my teardrops dried. The hedgeway 
parted, and, behold, I saw a land too 
exquisite for human words; too full 
of saintly joy for lips to tell! 

“Thy will be done” is key unto 
this realm; nor brier, nor thorn, can 
wound where all is trust. “Thy will 
be done” means peace in darkest 
hour. “Thy will be done” assures 
the sweetest rest. Fear not his will; 
but ever fear thine own. Fear not 
to follow where the Shepherd leads. 
‘Tis heaven to be with him, where’er 
thou art; and ‘tis his will to give 
thee perfect rest. “Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace, dear Lord, who 
ever keeps the mind firm staid on 
thee.” Hast thou enjoyed thine 
hour in Beulah land? Then I en- 


*“‘ARE YOU SATISFIED TO KEEP ON IN 
THAT WAY ?” 


A minister, who claimed not to be- 
lieve in the possibility of living with- 
out sin, requested the privilege of a 
conversation on the subject with a 
lady who not only enjoyed the bless- 
ing of a pure heart, but publicly pro- 
fessed and taught the doctrine. He 
came, and in a long-drawn-out argu- 
ment proved, as he thought, the 
necessity of Christians having to 
groan over the corruptions of their 
hearts as long as they lived. 

The good lady had but an hour to 
spare for the talk, and he had con- 
sumed fifty-five minutes of it. She 
did not attempt to answer his argu- 
ment, though she could have done 
so, but simply said to him, “Well, as 
long as we cannot do otherwise than 
sin, no provision being made to save 
us from it, and God expects it of us, 
you are satisfied to keep on in that 
way, are you not?” 

“Well, no,” he replied, as he turn- 
ed again and again in his seat. 

The next day he came again, say- 
ing, “After all the argument I brought 
forward yesterday, you only respond- 
ed with one question, and that made 
me miserable all night. Now I have 
come to see if you cannot do some- 
thing to help me out of my trouble.” 
In a few days he entered most 
gloriously into the experience of full 
salvation.— Lz. 


Southern Baptists are pushing 
their centennial work with great in- 
terest and earnestness. They pro- 
pose to raise $250,000 above their 
ordinary contributions, and to send 
out one hundred new missionaries. 


A boil hurts, but it helps. 
It shows you plainly what 
you need. It wouldn’t be 
there, if your blood wem 
) pure and your system in 
the right condition. Anil 
they would be, if you’d taka 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. 

It carries health with it. 
All Blood, Skin, and Scalp 
Diseases, from & common 
blotch or eruption to the 
worst Scrofula, are cured 
by it. It invigorates the 
liver, purifies and enriches 
the blood, and rouses every 
organ into healthful action. 
’ In the most stubborn forms 
of Skin Diseases, such as Salt-rheum, Ecze 
Tetter, Erysipelas, Carbuncles, and kin 
ailments, and with Scrofula in every shape, 
and all blood-taints, there’s nothing that can 

ual it as a perfect and nent remedy, 

at's the reason it’s the only medicine of 
its kind that can be guaranteed. If it fails 
to benefit or cure, in any case, you have your 
money back. And that makes it the cheapest 

-purifier sold, for you pay only for the | 


We are entering the blissful realms 
of rest. No care in Beulah land; no 
fears nor anxious thoughts. Christ 
trust him. Sweet are the songs we 


Lie here upon this precious prom- 


Listen to the music of 


Ayer’s Pills 


Are compounded with the view to 
general usefulness and adaptability. 
They are composed of the purest 
vegetable aperients. Their delicate 
Sugar-coating, which readily dis- 
solves in the stomach, preserves 
their full medicinal value and makes 
them easy to take, either by old or 
young. For constipation, dyspep- 
sia, biliousness, sick headache, and 
the common derangements of the 
Stomach, Liver, and Bowels; 
also, to check colds and fevers, 
Ayer’s Pills 


Are the Best 


Unlike other catharties, the effect 
of Ayer’s Pills is to strengthen 
the excretory organs and restore to 
them their regular and natural ac- 
tion. Doctors everywhere prescribe 
them. In spite of immense compe- 
tition, they have always maintained 
their popularity as a family med- 
icine, being in greater demand 
now than ever before. They are put 
up both in vials and boxes, and 
whether for home use or travel, 
Ayer’s Pills are preferable to any 
other. Have you ever tried them? 


Ayer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Every Dose Effective 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, : CAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li'y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 
San 


S. FOSTER & (C0, 
Grocers. 


Sole Agents For 


For hot climates. 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 

A Specialty. 

26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


Choice 


W. W: CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


MARKET STREET 
San Faanoroco. 


Fairbanks Seal 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., 8S. F. 
a For -ale by all hardware dealers. 


1912 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $1. 
All work wayranted. Fine watch and jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. 


Ripans Tabules cure the blues. 
Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 


good you get. | 
Can’ you ‘ask more ? 


Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 
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WepnesDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1892. | 


THE PACTFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD. 


[Address of County President Mrs. R, Tay- 
jor before the annual W. C. T. U. convention, 


in Arcata, August 17, 1892. ] 

In the great work in which we are en- 
gaged we realize the necessity of sym- 
pathy,of many loving words and earn- 
est prayers, of constant meetings and 
interchange of thought; lest the world 
of home duties that environ so many of 
us cause us to forget the demands of 
the age in which we are living, and 
we become such as to ey to pray 
for the poor and needy, the drunken 
and the. debased. Can we, looking 
back upon the year that is just gone, 
exclaim with the hero of old, “I have 
fought a good fight” ?—a fight not 
only against intoxicants and intem- 
perunce, but against ease and self- 
indulgence, against a neglect of those 


higher moral duties that makes each | 
'and churches. 


one of us truer and nobler in the sight 
of God and man. Yes; man, who sO 
often says such seemingly wise things 
against women taking part in the 
great moral and political questions of 
the day—man himself needs, in order 
to attain to the loftiest state of man- 
hood of which he is capable, that 
very culture of heart and intellect in 
his companion which he so often de- 


plores. 
We are happy to note that the tat- 


pressed before, an inspiration for the 
year to come in every good word and 
work. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


That the power of the rum-sellers 


‘is great is well known to every persons 


who ever took the trouble to look 
even superficially into the subject, 
but that it was powerful enough to 
compel the resignation of an assist- 
ant District Attorney, who, by reason 
of his industrious prosecution in the 
police court of the rum-sellers who 
violated the license laws, had in- 
curred the ill-will of the liquor men, 
was not believed by many until it 
was actuallyaccomplished. But,now 
that itis known, there is much in- 
dignation in the community, and it is 
by no means confined to the mem- 
bers of the temperance organizations 
Respectable people 
of all kinds now recognize, many for 
the first time, that the liquor ques- 
tion is one upon which, sooner or 
later, every one must take sides; that 
there is no middle course between 
the disreputable jiquor-dealers and 
the reputable family circle, and that 
those who are not outspoken against 
the saloons are tacitly aiding them to 


‘increase their power, which in this 
case defies the existing laws and con- 


tin and embroidery age has gone by, | trols the authorities charged with 


or, rather, we have passed it over to. 
our sisters beyond the seas, who are | 


just emerging from heathenism; and 
now, mothers in moderate circum- 
stances think it of more importance 
to help their half-grown daughters 1n 
arithmetic and hygiene, and their sons 
in algebra and philosophy or some 
other study, than to make the finest 
piece of petticoat embroidery or the 
most gorgeous pair of worsted and 
silk slippers. 

We have great reason to rejoice 
that the women of America have 
awakened, and are more and more 


their administration. 
This is no local question. It affects 
every family in the United States. If 


| the rum-sellers of the District of Col- 


umbia are strong enough to prevent 
Congressional legislation adverse to 
their interests, as they unquestionably 
did at the last session of Congress, 
notwithstanding the influence of a 
very large majority of the reputable 
citizens of the national capital in 
favor of that legislation, they may 
eventually become strong enough 
to dictate legislation, national, 
State and municipal in their own 


impressed with the necessities and | interests. If they are strong enough 


responsibilities of the nineteenth 
century, and that thousands of them, 


leaving those trifles that years ago oc-— 


cupied their time and attention, are by the Senate, to demand the resigna- 


tion of a prosecuting attorney who, 


pressing forward with renewed 
energy and vigor, to meet with un- 
tiring vigilance each open door of 
higher usefulness to our people and 
nation. 

Happy, indeed, shall we be if int’ e 
days to come our ladies, especially 
those of wealth, escape the bitter 
words of imprecation that the press 
in Germany are now heaping upon 
our sex in that country. That great 
nation has aroused at last from its 
atheistic and socialistic slumbers, 
and, while, with fear and trembling, 
each party views the dreadful state 
of hatred that brother bears to broth- 
er, and the fearful sins and crimes 
against morality and religion that 
are constantly taking place, each one 
is seeking for the cause; and, coming 
from the very men who, perhaps, fos- 
tered and smiled upon the evil, are 
these sentiments, from the July num- 
ber of the Homuiletic Review: “Great 
emphasis is being placed on woman’s 
responsibility for the social situation. 
Criticism is not sparing her a whit 
more than her brother. The impres- 
sion is made that she can only play 
her silly part in the giddy round if 
she is a fiend ora fool. Her love of 
show and vulgar display, the lack of 
decency in her apparel, her attention 
to externals, and lack of inner grace, 
the substitution of polish for soul, 
her extravagance, her indolence, her 
worthlessness, all are apalling, when 


seen in the light of what she 
ought to be and do, in this 


social crisis.” Her worthlessness in 
this time of need—what an expressive 
term ! 

Never has it been known in the 
lustory of our country as yet, in any 
emergency, when woman has not 
stood side by side with her brother. 
In wars and revolutions, she has been 
the one to suggest, to sympathize, to 
‘cheer forward; and dainty hands, 
unused to toil, have often held the 
surgeon's knife and washed _ the 
bloody wound. But the time of con- 
flict is not over; the great moral and 
social battles of the world are yet to 
be fought, and we, dear sisters, are 
only preparing ourselves to do what 
America’s daughters have ever done 
and been—equal to any emergency, 
standing self-reliant and triumphant 
in the time of greatest peril. Shall 
we be found wanting in this fierce 
conflict that is to try men’s souls, and 
which has already begun, and is 
destined to extend over all the civil- 
ized nations of the earth! 

Let this idea, utterly worthless, 
settle down deep into our hearts, and 
let us measure ourselves, and see 
what each one of us is doing towards 
lifting up fallen humanity, towards 
bridging over those gulfs of dark 
despair into which thousands of pre- 
cious souls are ever sinking. 

Are we striving to carry forward 
the wise plans of our great society, of 
which it can truly be said, “It has 
brought light into human darkness, 
joy to human grief, help to the weary 
and fallen, and inspiration to the dis- 
heartened?” Are we meeting to- 
gether for earnest prayer, that. we 
may be fitted by the great Master 
himself to live such lives of love and 
charity as shall endear us to one an- 
other, and shall win men in spite of 
themselves to aspire after a purer 
and nobler manhood? If so, then 
we shall rejoice to-day, and this con- 
vention shall be a round in the lad- 
der higher up than our feet have 


to compel the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, officers appoint- 


ed by the President and confirmed 


by his faithful performance of the 
legal duties pertaining to his office, 


had become obnoxious to them, it en- 


courages them to try the same tactics 
in your State, county or town, and, 
succeeding in this, they will then de- 
mand that all prosecuting attorneys 
shall be named by them, and shall 
hold office subject to their pleasure. 

Lawyers who represent liquor- 
dealers are particularly fond of re- 
ferring to their clhents as law-abiding 
citizens, and as being ready at all 
times to aid the officials in bringing 
law-breakers to justice. The facts in 
this case show the contrary. It was 
only the rum-sellers that break the 
laws who had any occasion to fear 
trouble at the hands of Dr. Dumont, 
the desposed prosecuting attorney. 
He had no authority to prosecute 
those who conducted their business 
inside of the laws, however much he 
might deprecate the looseness of 
those laws. And the fact that the 
Liquor Dealers’ Association demand- 
ed that Mr. Dumont be compelled to 
resign shows that the main object of 
the Association is the protection of 
those rum-sellers who habitually vio- 
late the law. Liquor-dealers have 
long openly accused Mr. Dumont of 
being entirely too energetic in his 
prosecution of saloon-keepers brought 
before the police court, and his suc- 
cess in that line made him many ene- 
mies; but it was not until he began 
proceedings under an old and for- 
gotten law to close the numerous 
bar-rooms openly doing business 
without license in the district em- 
braced by the faulty law prohibiting 
the sale of liquor within one mile of 
the grounds of the Soldiers’ Home, 
that he felt the heavy hand of the or- 
ganized rum-sellers. He was inform- 
ed by his immediate superior, Hon. 
George C. Hazelton, attorney for the 
District of Columbia, who was once a 
Congressman from the State of Wis- 
consin, that he must dismiss all of 
the cases against liquor-dealers in 
the “mile limit” district and not be- 
gin any future prosecutions of them 
until directed so to do. This infor- 
mation was in writing, and after sub- 
mitting it to the court as his reason 
for asking the dismissal of cases in 
which he was confident of securing 
convictions, Mr. Dumont tendered 
his resignation, which he had pre- 
viously declined to do at the request 
of Mr. Hazelton, because no reason 
was given for asking it. Mr. Du- 
mont considered the letter directing 
him to dismiss all the cases he had 
prepared against the unlicensed 
liquor-dealers in the “mile limit” a 
sufficient reason for his resignation 
having been asked for, and if it had 
not been asked for, he says he would 
have resigned upon receipt of that 
letter, as he does not consider that 
the oath he took upon assuming the 
office would allow him to refrain 
from prosecuting such liquor cases 
as might come into his hands, as Mr. 
Hazelton directed him to do. 

That this disgraceful state of affairs 
should exist in Washington is en- 
tirely the fault of Congress, which is 
the only law-making power the Na- 
tional capital has, and only outside 
pressure affects Congress. Residents 
here can only hope that the good 
people of the country will see that 
the pressure is turned on full force 


next winter. 
Wasurneton, D. C., Aug. 24, 1892. 


Miscellany. 


Nocturnes. 


Night is the death of the day; 
Death is the night of life; 

E’en as the cloud-wreaths may 
(Leaving the still stars rife), 
The clouds of passion and strife 

Fade at sun-setting away. 

Night is the death of the day; 
Death is the night of life. 


The moon is the soul of the night 
But the soul of day is the sun; 

Darkness is undone light, 
And light is the dark undone; 
Sun and moonlight are one 

To the eye of unsealed sight. 

The moon is the soul of the night, 
But the soul of day is the sun. 


Love is the moon of death; 

The sun of life is Love; 
Borne on its silver breath, 

The soul to the Soul above 

Hath fled, like a homeward dove 
When the gold west darkeneth. 
Love is the moon of death; 

The sun of life is Love. 


STAR SPEEDS AND SPACES. 


BY GEO. MAY POWELL. 


The writer has often found talk 
about the tremendous speeds and 
orbits of planets the means of reach- 
ing not only intelligent and law-re- 
specting elements of society, but the 
vicious and the ignorant. Depicting 
selections of these examples of God’s 
power and wisdom, he has found the 
doors of entrance to the attention of 
even the dangerous classes in ad- 
dresses before them at meetings in 
the slums. and in prison and work- 
house chapels. Oftener still, in that 
best of all field of labor for the com- 
ing kingdom, where, as the Master so 
often did, he has tried to talk with one 
pérson alone, he has found these il- 
lustrations the means of finding ears 
that seemed at least to hear. 

This has been true in a marked 
degree in prison meetings, where the 
sub-surface antagonism to a Protest- 
ant speaker was subtle and strong; 
or in @ slum meeting, where the 
presence of the police was needed to 
secure safety of person and property, 
to say nothing of even a semblance 
of order. In such cases a startling 
statement of these speeds and circles 
would arrest attention for a golden 
moment. That moment, wisely im- 
proved and followed up, was the en- 
tering wedge to the story of God’s 
love, as well as power and wisdom, 
and of man’s privileges and responsi- 
bilities. 

Not infrequently we open such an 
address to an audience of either one 
person or a thousand with a short 
statement of some railway ride on a 
passenger express train behind time, 
where, for an hour or more, we flew 
at the rate of a mile in a minute! 
Here, catching an instant when a 
hush of surprise has been secured. 
we have, in substance, made the fol- 
lowing points in a talk of from ten to 
twenty minutes. Holding my watch 
in my hand, I[ tell them: “This world 
is whirling at the rate of over a thou- 
sand miles an hour to bring about 
the miracles of day and night. You 
who are mechanics know that if the 
world is twenty-five thousand miles 
in circumference it must move faster 
than one thousand miles an hour to 
get around once in twenty-four 
hours. 

“But, friends, this speed is slow 
compared to another pace we are 
traveling. You all know that Christ- 
mas comes around once a year. It 
comes around ‘on time,’ to the click 
of a ciock; though on the best man- 
aged railways the trains are often not 
on time. How does this come about? 
Besides the spindle-like motions of 
the one thousand miles an hour that 


give us day and night, this Christmas 


race around the sun once in a year is 
at the rate of a thousand miles in a 


minute.” 
Still holding the watch before 


them, we say: “Let us time it. Si- 
Jence, please! All be very still. A 
quarter of a minute is gone. We 


have traveled two hundred and fifty 
miles. Another quarter minute—five 
hundred miles. Fifteen seconds more 
—seven hundred and fifty miles. 
There! the minute is gone—a thou- 
sand miles. 

“Now, let us time it by single sec- 
onds. ‘Tick, tick—we have gone over 
fifteen miles in less time than the 
quickest speaker among you can ut- 
ter the words, ‘fifteen miles in a sec- 
ond.’ 

“Ah, my friends, even our thousand 
miles an hour jog is a ‘slow coach’ 
beside this motion going on every 
second; going on when you. don't 
think of it. It is going on dark 
nights when you are asleep, as well 
as when you are awake, and the sun 
is shining. 

“On this yearly race-track we run 
every minute as far as from Boston 
to the Mississippi river, or from New 
York to Tallahassee, in Florida; or 
from Washington to New Orleans— 
this while the second hand of the 
watch goes once around. It will 
take more than a day and a night to 
travel so far on an express train run- 
ning forty miles an hour. 

“Still, even this awful speed, that 
brings us spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, is slow compared to an- 
other speed we are traveling. Men 
who study stars have learned that 
the solar system—or the family of 
worlds of which our earth is one—is 
going around still another sun, vast- 
ly greater than ours, though our sun 


is more than a million times as large 
as this little world on which we live.. 


him try it. 


In other words, our sun is the flag- 
ship of this fleet of worlds, sailing 
around this superior sun, which is 
the central sun of a family of worlds 
called ‘The Pleiades.’ 

“On our race-track around the 
Pleiades we run at the rate of three 
thousand miles a minute. Every 
minute of this third motion we go 
about as far as from New York to 
Europe. More astounding still, the 


circle we traverse in this Pleiades year 


is so vast that, though we rush at the 
rate of three thousand miles in a min- 
ute, more than a million six hundred 
thousand of our earth years are re- 
quired for us to go once around. To 
bring it more to our understanding, 
let us suppose that this race-track 
was cut up into three hundred and 
sixty equal sections. It would take 
five thousand of our earth years to 
run one of these sections. 

“Now, ry friends, who is doing all 
this ? 

“Not even rag-cart work or a shoe- 
black’s business will run itself. 

“There must be some one to attend 
to all this. The One who is doing it 
all cares for small matters also. He 
has made and watches over creatures 
so small that six thousand of them 
could stand, single file, on a line an 
inch long. That this One loves you 
and me is proved by the fact that all 
these works are for our pleasure, 
comfort, and benefit. 

“Now, again I ask, Who is doing 
all this? I answer, It is one who is 
on your side and mine, if we are try- 
ing to do right. It is likewise the 
One we are fighting when we do 
wrong. Do you think we know 
enough, or are strong enough, to win 
a fight against such a One? Is it 
fair or kind for us to fight One who 
loves us with a love so great and so 
tender that we cannot even begin to 
realize how great and tender it is? 

“Kvery moment one of us delays to 
decide to be on the side of this Best 
Friend of ours is a moment of reject- 
ing him, and makes us stronger to 
continue to reject him.” 

If any would know the efficiency of 
this way of reaching hearts, even 
those of the ignorant and vicious, let 
Try it especially, too, in 
urging personal salvation when talk- 
ing alone with one person at a time, 
as well as when addressing large au- 
diences.—S. S. Journal. 

SHE RESTED IN THE TRUTH. 

Dr. Pentecost, in one of his meet- 
ings, narrated how he was once called 
to visit a poor Irish woman who was 
at the point of death. He asked her 
if she possessed peace with God, and 
she, with tears, said that she did not, 
and now she was too sick, but there 
was no time. 

“But,” said Dr. Pentecost, “I have 
come to tell vou good news.” 

“What use is good news to me 
when I am dying, and have not made 
my peace with God?” she wailed, 
thinking probably that he had come 
to say that her husband had found 
work, or something of that kind. 

“But I have come to tell you that 


you have not got to make your 


peace,” said Dr. Pentecost. 

“Not make my peace!” replied the 
woman. “But I am dying.” 

“Yes; but your peace has already 
been made for you”; and taking his 
Bible, Dr. Pentecost read to her pas- 
sage after passage, showing that Je- 
sus had taken her sins and made her 
peace with God. When he stopped, 
she said: “Will ye please read them 
all again ?” 

He did so, and many others, till 
the woman, with a sigh of relief and 
a look of calm and happiness on her 
thin, worn face, turned away from 
him, saying to herself: “Ain't it 
nice, ain’t it nice, to think that the 
Son of God came and suffered for 
the likes of me ?” 

She thought no more of Dr. Pente- 
cost, but lay softly repeating this to 
herself. He watched her a while, 
and then stole on tiptoe from the 
room, but on looking back as he 
closed the door he heard her still 
whispering: “Ain't it nice, to think 
that the Son of God came and suffer- 
ed for the likes of me ?” 

She died in about an hour’s time, 
but she had accepted the peace with 
God which Jesus Christ had made 
for her. 


OVER ORGANIZATION. 


An old Negro preacher in Thomas- 
ville, Ga., thus expressed himself on 
being asked how his church was get- 
ting along: 

“Mighty poor, mighty poor, brud- 
der.” 

«What is the trouble ?” 

“De ’cieties. Dey is jist drawin’ 
all de fatness an’ marrow out ’en dé 
body an’ bones ob de blessed Lord’s 
body. We can't do nuffin’ without 
de ’ciety. Dar is de Lincum ‘ciety, 
wid Sister Jones an’ Brudder Brown 


to run it; Sister Williams mus’ march | 


in front ob de daughters of Rebecca. 
Den dare is de Dorcases, de Marthas, 
de Daughters of Ham aud de Liberian 
ladies.” 

“Well, you have the brethren to help 
in the church,” we suggested. 

“No, sah, der am de Masons, de 
Odd Fellows, de Tone of Ham, and de 
Oklahoma Land Promised Pilgrims. 
Well, brudder, by de time de brudders 
and sisters pays all de dues, and ‘tends 
all de meetin’s dere is nuffin left for 
Mount Pisgah church but jist de cob; 
de corn has been shelled off an’ frow- 
ed to dese speckled chickens.”— 
Methodist Protestant. 


ought to be out. 


factured by 


2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Pape? 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com: 


The resources of the lecture-room 
are decidedly increased when Pro- 


fessor Dewar was able, in a lecture 
on chemistry in London lately, to 
produce liquid oxygen in the pres- 
ence of the audience literally by 
piits, and to pass Jiquid air about 
the room in claret glasses. Oxygen 
liquefies at about 325 degrees below 
zero, and air at 343 degrees below 
zero. If the earth were reduced to a 
temperature of 350 degrees below 
zero, it would be covered with a sea 
of liquid air thirty-five feet deep. 
Professor Dewar's process of liquefy- 
ing oxygen and nitrogen was with a 
hundred pounds of liquid ethylene 
and fifty pounds of nitrous oxide, 
with the aid of two air pumps and 
two compressors driven by steam.-— 
Independent. 


Kennedy’s 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


Takes hold in this order : 


Bowels 

Liver 
Kidneys 
Inside Skin 
Outside Skin 


Driving everything before it that 


You know whether you need it or 


not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manu- 


Donald Kenn edy 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


An Unfermented Wine. 


Made from SELECTED GRAPES, grown in 
the Santa Cruz mountains, at an altitude 
which gives A DELICIOUS FLAVOR to 
fruits. The pure grape juice is so treated 
that fermentation is destroyed, preserving all 
the sugar which in ordinary wine is trans- 
formed into alcobol, thus making a delivious 
and safe medicioal wine. This wine has all 
the tonic qualities which are in the best Port 
Wine; whileit is free from 
the hurtful stimulant of 
Alcohol. 


Physicians Recommend 


Its Use in the Sick 
Room. 


‘For Communion 


Purposes this is a most satisfactory and 
harmless wine, and I heartily recommend it 
to the churches and all temperance people. 


SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 
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EDWARD OARLSON, 
President. 
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Vice-Pres. & Seo’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Mannfacturing Company, 
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BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
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mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


5. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


Cheese, Eggs, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 


Telephone No. 1415. 


DEALERS IN 


Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 


Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 


DENNETT’S 
Surpassing Coffee 


— AND 


Continental 


Lunch Rooms, 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
783 Market Street. 
727 Market Street. 
959 Market Street. 


NEW YORK : 
25 Park Row. 
140 East Fourteenth Street. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 
BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
140 Fulton Street. 
393 Fulton Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 
19 South Ninth Street. 
BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 
‘* Boston,” 241 Washington Street. 
Open day and night, save twenty-five 
hours for Sunday. opular rates. Suick 


treivice. We are in general favor with 
Christian public. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


COCOA 


GF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


Tolephome Mo. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
ence, Religion, and Fiction received a 
publication. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, gilt and plain. 

PRAYER BOOKs and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 


and students. 


STATIONERY in all staple and fashionable 


styles. 
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SAN FRANOISOO. 


THE SATHER BANKING CG. 


INCORPORATED Maron 21, 1887. 


JAMES EK. WILSON........... .. President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD......... . . Vice-President 
J. 8. HOUTOHINSON............... Manager 


Dragctrors—aAlbert Miller, J. L. N. 8 d, 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbot 
Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 


at- 


and all PATENT BUSINESS 


Obtained, 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to m- 
ability free of cha and we make NO C. G 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients your own State, County, City or 


SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


thing new, clean and well ordered. 


San FRancisco 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEAT 


COPYRIGHTS, etc. 


For information and free Handbook write to 
MU . 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every peeees taken out by us is brought before 
lic by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 
NN 


man should be without it. Week 
; $1.50 six months. Address M 


LISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTCOMERY AVE 


the pu 


eo swimming tank; tub baths; fo 
porcelain tubs. Water pumped from 
only at high tide, and ch 


anged daily. 


25 cents. 


GOLDEN 


GATE UNDERTAKING CO. 


GEO. W. KEELER, Manager. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Every Requisite for First-class Funerals, Lady Attendants at all Hours. 
OFFICE: 2429 Mission St., mr. 2ist. 


Telephone 6102, 


See Name “EVER KREADY’’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST f) RESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the “Ever Ready.’’ 
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increased its solemnity. 


ly to produce good results in the 


-but the new Chief is believed to be 


THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepyespay, Sepremper 7, 1892.) 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


OREGON NOTES. | 
| 
Vacation is practically over, and 
in most of the churches full services 
will be held to-day. Indeed, the’ 
number of churches that have entire- | 
ly discontinued services is fewer this 
summer than ever before. | 

In the First church, communion 
was observed this morning, and four 
new members received—one by con- 
fession and three by letter. This 
service was aN impressive one, the 
preparatory meeting for which was 
held on Thursday night last, taking 
the form of a re-consecration to the 
Christian work—very fitting and op- 
portune at this time. Before serving 
the elements, Pastor Clapp preached 
a short but earnest sermon, taking 
48—“I am that bread of 
life’—for his text. A little innova- 
tion was made in the service, which 
Just before 
the bread was served, verse 1 of hymn 
1117, “Songs of the Sanctuary,” was 
sung; verse 2 before the wine, and 
verses 3 and 4 at the close. | 

Rev. Daniel Staver preached for the 
Forest Grove church. last Sunday 
morning, and at Dilley, a few miles 
south, in the evening. 

A call for the organization of a 
church at Independence, about sev- 
enty miles south of Portland, has been 
made, and this will be effected ina 
few days, it is expected. 

Rev. P. S. Knight, formerly pastor 
of the Salem church, and practically 
the founder of the State School for 
Mutes in Salem, and its superintend- 
ent from the beginning up to the 
oo resigned a short time since. 

ailing health is assigned as the rea- 
son. Mrs. Knight, who was matron 
of the school, also resigned. 

Rev. Herbert B. Hutchins of Sacra- 
mento, a classmate and friend of Rev. 
Elmer KE. Smiley of the Vancouver 
church, preached for him this morn- 
ing. 

The leading topic of conversation 
for the past week has been the chole- 
ra, and the possibility, or, rather, the 
onseapnaig of its reaching this city. 

hile the fear of such a thing is not 
entertained, yet, owing to the rapid 
means of jinter-communication be- 
tween all parts of the globe now éx- 
isting, it is not impossible for us to 
receive a visit from the dread disease. 
Certain itis that the thorough dis- 
cussion of the question is likely to do 
some good. Sanitary laws, so long . 
neglected and well nigh forgotten, 


are being looked up; health officers 


are being reminded that they have 
some other duties to perform besides 
promptly drawing their monthly sala- 
ries; a spasm of sense is striking 
people, and all of a sudden many are 
coming to a consciousness, by the 
aid of their olfactories, if not by their 

eyes, that in many quarters of our 
boasted beautiful city, especially in 
business quarters, conditions of abomi- 
nable nastiness prevail. Streets, street- 
gutters, back-yards, and, in numer- 
ous instances, those belonging to 
“high-toned” people, sewers, closets, 
etc., in a great many cases are in a 
most unwholesome state—all from 
sheer neglect, first, by the individual, 
second, by the health officer, whose 
duty requires him to enforce the law. 
All this in the face of the possibility, | 
by reason of our location, of this be-— 
ing one of the cleanest and best 
drained citiesinthe world. The agi- 
tation of the cholera question is like- 


matter of cleanliness, as public opin- 
ion is becoming aroused to its neces- 
sity, and, from present indications, 
our city bids fair to be clean from 
foot to head in a short time: and | 
then, with an “excessive” rainfall, we 
ought to keep clean, 

The prospect of being a little | 
cleaner morally as well as oad 


gically seems fair at this time. 


At the June city election a change in | 


the complexion of the city govern- 


ment was effected, whereby a neW 
chief of police was brought into 
power, who seems determined to 
make the vices of gambling and 
prostitution shrink from public view 
to a considerable extent, to say the 
least. The trite adage of a “new 
broom sweeping clean,” of course, 
comes to mind in this connection; 


aman above reproach—which could 
scarcely be said of his predecessor— 
and in favor of a rigid enforcement 
of existing city laws. While this 
would not heal all the festering and 
corrupt sores in our midst, we, as a 
city, would be a long way in advance 
of where we now are in all matters 
pertaining to common morality and 
public decency. 


A lamentable tragedy occurred one 
evening last week, whereby much 
distress is brought into a score or 
more of lives. The chief actors were 


' Congregational Church, Cloverdale... .$64 15 


a creature—it were a misnomer to 
call him a man—who has a wife and 


ten-year-old daughter, a silly, yet 
pretty (as the world goes) faced girl 
of nineteen, and a _ hot-tempered 
brother of twenty-three. The girl 
made an engagement with the “crea- 
ture” for a street promenade after 
nightfall, under the pretense that he 
was a “friend,” he having previously 
had a somewhat intimate acquaint- 
ance with her family; the brother 
followed, an_ altercation ensued 
wherein he was slapped, the conven- 
ient pistol was drawn and discharg- 
ed, and the creature lies in the hospi- 
tal at the point of death, with a hole 
in his head, with an agonized yet out- 
raged wife ministering to his wants. 
The “creature,” had he been a true 
man and a friend of the foolish girl, 
would have warned her of the folly 
of her course, and sought by wise 
counsel to save her from compromise; 
failing that, would have absolutely 
refused to be in her company, espe- 
cially under suspicious circumstances. 
Gro. H. Himes, 
PortLanD, Sept. 4, 1892. 


EAST WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan visited the First 
church, Spokane, on his way home, 
and preached two excellent, soul-in- 
spiring sermons. The church always 
seems strengthened by his visits; our 
regret is that he cannot see his way 
clear to accept the call at once, which 
has been extended. 

Rev. Wm. Davis of the Second 
church, Spokane, and wife have re- 
turned from their outing at Cceur 
d’Alene Lake. Mr. Davis reports a 
pleasant time, and, no doubt, feels 
like beginning work with renewed 
vigor. This lake is one of the many 
beautiful resorts that abound in 
Eastern Washington and Northern 


-Idaho, a place where fish are abun- 


dant, and camping grounds extensive. 

The parsonage being built at Ritz- 
ville is almost completed; it is quite 
a neat little cottage of five rooms, 
hard finished, and situated on a lot 
joining the church. The first parson- 
age has been made a part of the au- 
dience-room of the church to accom- 
modate the congregations, hence the 
necessity of a new house for the pres- 


EVANGELISTIC SERVICES. 
Concluded from first page. 


x = night that gate may close and seal thy 
oom; 
Then the last, low long cry—‘‘No room, no 
room ! 
No room, no room; Oh, woeful cry, ‘* No 
room !” 3 
A wealthy father in a Southern 
State did all he could for a dissipated 
son; he got him out of prison; he 
helped him in every way. One day 
he saw him on the street and went 
toward him, raising his arms as 
though to embrace him, when the 
son cursed his father, spat in his 
face and knocked him down. As the 
father fell in the dirt his face was cut 
and the blood flowed. He got up 
and went home and the servants saw 
him go into a grove, where he bowed 
down and laid prone on the ground 
and buried his face in the earth, and 
there he laid in silence; then he ut- 
tered an awful cry. (I think he then 
buried his son). He got up, went in 
the house, and washed off the blood 
and dirt and came down stairs, and 
soon after went out of the house. 
Soon after, his son came into the 
grounds and approached his father 
and began tospeak. The father said, 
“Hush, I have no son,” and turned 
away, and the son then knew that he 
had no father. I don't think the 
time has come when the loving God 
will turn from you. Oh, call now 
upon him, ere he refuse; call before 
he will not answer and you cannot 
find him. This is almost our last in- 
vitation; will you not say, “I will 
come now’ ? 
THE LAST MEETING. 


At the closing meeting of the union 
evangelistic services in the Pavilion 
last Wednesday evening, August 31st, 
Mr. Mills stated that stezs had been 
taken to establish a Union Christian 
Mission in this city, where those 
needing help, both men and women, 
would be cared for, and where evan- 
gelistic services would be held night- 
ly. The Bijou Theater, on Market 
street, between Third and Fourth 


able terms, and would at once be re- 
modeled for the purpose. Over 
$4,000 had been pledged, and further 
pledges were now asked. Cards were 
passed through the great audience, 
one of the largest of the series, and 
the amount secured, with what had 
been previously pledged, was over 
$9,400. 
ADDRESS. 


Following this money raising, Mr. 


| Mills addressed the audience: I 


thank you for your patience, your lib- 
erality, not to me, but to my Master. 
The order in this building has been 
good. I have never seen greater 
throngs assemble more quietly. My 


ent pastor and family. 


last text to you is, II Cor. xiii: 11. I 


Rev. Jonathan Edwards, Financial | mean every word of it to you all. If 


Agent of Whitman College, has been | 


in the city of Spokane the last two: 
or three days. The forces are gath- 
ering to make Whitman College a 
greater factor in educational work 
than ever before. 

Rev. Samuel Greene, Superinten- 
dent C.S. 8S. & P. S., visited Spokane 
the 20th inst., and supplied the church 
at Medical Lake on the 21st for the 
pastor, who is taking his vacation in 
the mountains. 


there was time, I would like to preach 
& sermon on this glorious Gospel. 
These great audiences show the pow- 
er of God. Lift up your heads. I 
should like to preach on Christian 
unity. The Church of Christ is prac- 
tically one to-day. I have preached 
in the churches of thirty denomina- 
tions. I don’t know the denomina- 
tion of these ministers. I hardly 
know my own. A sister said, “I knew 
you was a Baptist.” A brother got 


Rey. E. J. Singer, Sunday-school 
missionary, supplied the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational church, Spokane, August 
28th, and visited the nsw Sunday- 
school organized in Forest Park. 
The organization was with twenty- 
four members; last Sabbath there 
were thirty-four, and more to come. 
Two young ladies have charge of 
the school—Miss Augusta Krisling, 
Superintendent, and Miss Fannie 
Shaw, Secretary. E. J.S. 

Spokane, Aug. 22, 1892. 


Eprrors Paciric: Since my April 
report I have received from the fol- 
lowing sources and remitted to Rev. 
A. H. Clapp, Treasurer A. H. M. S., 
$1,235.15. 


denomination. 


hold of my hand, and how he did 
squeeze it, and said, “We Methodists 
do know each other,” and I said, 
“Amen!” A paper said I looked like 
an Episcopalian, and another like a 
Catholic priest. I have been called 
almost everything but a Mormon. 
Some one asked Mr. Greenwood my 
He said he didn't 
know, but thought I was a Presby- 
terian. “Presbyterian! Well, I sup- 
pose he does the best he can.” I have 
said this to show that the Church is 
essentially one— 
‘‘Likea mighty army moves the Church of God. 

Brothers, we are treading where the saints 

have trod.”’ 

And now a few practical and per- 
sonal words to those who were church 
members when these meetings be- 


First Cong’l Church, San Jose....... 30 50 
Edward Coleman........ «+++. §00 00 
Grass Valley Cong’l Church,... ......140 25 


Cong’l Church, Lockeford............ 3 §o | 
Plymouth-avenue Church, Oakland.... 3 00 
Pilgrim Cong’l Church, Oakland...... 14 75 


Woman’s State Home Missionary Soc’y 125 00 | 

Plymouth-avenue Cong’l Ch., Oaklatid. 2 00, 

W.S.H.M.S 


J. 8. Hurcutnson, 
“ Treas. C. H. M. S. 
San Francisco, Sept. 2, 1892. 
Errata.—On page 2, last week’s 
issue, in Dr. Holbrook’s article, the | 
lines of President Dwight were mis- | 
quoted. Following is the correct 
version : 


gan: ‘These converts will average up 
to the churches they join. They will 
get your characteristics before long. 

To ycu who are new converts: “Feed 
on the Word of God,” I didn't know 
one Christian in the city when I was 
converted. I went over to Oakland 
and hunted up my old pastor. The 


second night another, and so on, and 
the devil ran before me. Study the 
Bible with all your soul. Pray! 
There are three ways to pray: One 
way is occasionally, another habitual- 
ly; the best time is at noon, and the 


| best way, unceasingly. Fred Doug- 


lass said: “I prayed, and I prayed 
and I prayed; but when I began to 
pray with my feet the dust flew.” 
Be obedient; make an _ uncondi- 


‘*All hail, thou Western World, by heaven de- | tional surrender to God. I am not 


signed 
The example bright to renovate mankind ! 
Soon shall thy sons across the maimland roam, . 
And claim on far Pacific’s shore their home; 
Their rule, religion, manners, arts convey, 
And spread their freedom to the Asian sea. 
Towns, cities, fanes, shall lift their towering 
pride, 
The village bloom on every streamlet’s side, 
Proud commerce’s mole the western surges lave, 
The long white spire be imaged in the wave, 
Where marshes teemed with death shall meads 
unfold, 
Untrodden cliffs resign their heaps of gold. 


going to lecture you on dancing, 


theatre-going, Sunday work; but re- 
member it is never right to do wrong. 
If you have a question about a thing 
don’t do it. Don’t do what will make 
your brother stumble. Tell God, 
“If you will show me what to do, I 
will do it.” Serve God; put in your 
time for God. You are going to 
join achurch. Which church? The 
one where you ‘can do the most good. 


Where slept perennial night, shall science rise, 
And new-born Oxfords cheer the evening skies.” 


The corner-stone for the house of 
worship of the Ward Hill church, a 
branch of the church in Bradford, 
Mass., was laid August 26th. 


Don’t be a miserable religious crank. 


| Join a church—not the building, or 


the pastor, or the evangelist. Join 
the Y. M. C. A., or if you are a 
woman, get: as near it as you can. 


A word ‘to those not in the king- | 


streets, had been secured on favor-’ 


dom: This may be the last time 
you'll ever hear the call. We have 
coveted no man’s food or apparel. 
If we might know that 6,000 souls 
had turned to God—what a reward! 
I would rather gain one soul than 
receive all the gold in your State. 
You'll remember the hymns we have 
here sung together—“Throw Out the 
Life Line,” “Jesus of Nazareth Pass- 
eth By,” “Jesus of Nazareth has Pass- 
ed By.” A young man in Philadel- 
phia was drowned soon after the 
meetings in that city, and in his pocket 
was found one of these cards unsign- 
ed. Your heart will be harder or 
softer after these meetings have 
closed. Oh, how many say in vain, 
“Turn back the world and give me 
yesterday !” 

Mr. Greenwood sang, “Come, Sin- 
ner, Come; oh,Why Will You Delay ?” 
“Almost Persuaded” was sung while 
the cards were passed through the 
audience. 

CLOSING REMARKS. 


After the above exercises Rev. 
Dr. Hirst took © charge 
meeting, and called upon Rev. Dr. M. 
M. Gibson to represent the pastors 
in some closing remarks. He said he 
had not consulted the pastors about 
what he should say. “I am glad 
Brothers Mills and Greenwood have 
been sent to San Francisco. I am 
glad for them, and especially for 
Brother Mills, that he has been sent 
to the scene of his spiritual struggle 
17 years ago; how he has been groan- 
ing for thousands of souls in this 
city ever since! And I am glad for 
Brother Greenwood. I have some- 
times thought we have left him out 
in our prayers too often. But he has 
done his work as well as Brother Mills 
has done his.” (The ministers all said 
amen, and Mills joined in most heart- 
ily.) “Our relations have all been 
most cordial. Ididn’t know but these 
brethren might come to dominate us; 
not so; welove them. God bless you 
both,” shaking them by the hand. 

Y. M. C. A. Secretary, H. J. McCoy, 
spoke for the churches: I suppose 
the reason why I have been selected 
to speak for the churches is that I be- 
long to all the churches, and they all 
belong to me. These are all my pas- 
tors. I told a friend, before 1 was 
called up here, that I would not flat- 
ter the evangelists. I thank God 
they came. I represent the church 
membership when I say it will be 
easier to do church work than before, 
and to lead the Christian life. We 
have learned much from these men. 
They have told the simple story; they 
have presented God’s Word; they 
have taught us that the people are 
glad to hear the Word of God; they 
have brought no new methods, but 
have put life into old ones. More 
than 6,000 persons have signed these 
cards, and dedicated themselves to 
God. In behalf of the churches I 
greet you, shaking them by the 

In behalf of the business men, Jobn 
McKee, cashier of the Tallant Bank- 
ing Co., spoke as follows: “I could not 
decline the request to bear my testi- 
mony as a business man to the bene- 
ficent influences that have flowed to 
the business circles in this city as the 
direct result of these late evangelistic 
services. They have been manifest 
by the interested reading of the ac- 
counts of the services as published in 
the morning papers; by the thought- 
ful inquiries on the streets if friends 
were in attendance upon them; by 
attendance of business men upon the 
noonday meetings, who were unusual- 
ly occupied with cares and anxieties 
during a period of general depression 
in business affairs; by crowded audi- 
ences, and by other evidences, show- 
ing ‘personal interest. Many men 
have been fixed and steadied in good 
habits and resolves; many young men 
have been led to openly profess a de- 
sire to lead a Christian life; and, 
doubtless, many have been reclaimed 
from dangerous paths, and, how dan- 
gerous, the open roads to the dives 
and slums of our city bear ample wit- 
ness. The value of these results are 
not to be computed by arithmetical 
calculations. Eternity can only re 
veal the blessed results. But, as a busi- 
ness man, I may say that while in 
the marts of trade a business man 
has a commercial value as regards 
his integrity of character and finan- 
cial responsibility, I desire to say 
that I value our Brother Mills by 
another standard. I consider him 
the most valuable man on the earth 
to-day. Believing as I do that this 
world is kept whirling in its sphere 
in order that the kingdom of God 
may come in its full power, and as it 
has not yet come, and as God works 
by means, so, then, God's most useful 
servant is the most valuable man. I 
wish you God-speed, my Brother 
Mills, and you, my Brother Green- 
wood. May you both long continue 
in your labors of love!” | 

Attorney-General W.H. H. Hart was 
appointed to speak for the converts: 
Fellow-travelers to the bar of God, I 
appear here with reluctance, and can 
only speak for myself. Only two 
weeks have passed since I gave my 
heart to God. I have set myself as 
a flint toward Zion, and shall continue 
as long as I live, that I may enter the 
pearly gates of heaven. I hope you 
all will do so, and I will help you ali 
Ican. Iam happy to-night, for all 
my family have turned to God. But 
I have one sore spot yet unhealed, 
and almost untouched. I look over 


this audience and see how many of 


of the 


my old comrades of 1861-65. Then 
we sang the mighty chorus from At- 
lanta to the sea. Now let us join the 
mighty chorus to the God of heaven. 
Let the mystic G. A. R. mean ‘God's 
Army Resurrected.’ God spared us 
when so many conrades gave up their 
lives; we were not worthy to go. 
Come, comrades, and join me now. 
In behalf of them, I extend to Broth- 
ers Mills and Greenwood our prayers 
and best wishes. We hope they will 
get away with the Mormons, and not 
let the Mormons get away with them. 


Dr. Hirst added a few well-chosen 
words for the committees, for the 
ushers, for the chief usher, Mr. Fish, 
and for the choir (when a_ hearty 
amen came from Mr. Greenwood). 

In response, Mr. Mills first called 
upon Mr. Greenwood, who said he 
felt like the boy who was sick and 
took the doctor's remedy. and when 
the doctor asked him, rext morning, 
“Well, Johnny, how do you feel ?”— 
“T feel bigger inside than out.” This 
place seems a long way from home. 
When a boy, I wondered if [ 
should ever go to San Francisco. 
All along the way we have thought 
and talked about the werk in San 
Francisco. It seemed cold the first 
night we were here. I have seen no 
place in a long time I am so sorry to 
leave. I have had some new ex- 
periences here. Mr. Mills said good- 
bye, which is, God te with you. Now, 
Lord, let thou thy servant depart in 
peace. This isthe best vacation | 
ever knew. We usually take July and 
August for rest. I think I have learn- 
ed the secret of rest in work. 
I feel stronger and happier and 
fresher than ever before. It is 
four years ago to-day that 
Brother Greenwood and I began 
work together. I want to live long 
enough to come to San Francisco 
again. Soue of us said Portland 
was the best place, and then Tacoma 
was best; but I said, “Wait until you 
see San Francisco.” There are sec- 
tions of Southern California where 
they have the most pious people in 
the ccuntry—Pasadena, Riverside, 
Santa Ana. They said, “Your work 
will do here, but wait until you get 
to San Francisco.” Praise the Lord, 
it is better here than anywhere else. 
“God be with you till we meet again” 
was sung and, with many a _ hand- 
shake, the great audience dispersed 
at past eleven o'clock. 


MARRIED. 


WICHROWSKI—BEGUALIN,—In this city, Au- 
gust 17, 1892, at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, 310 Church street, by Rev. H. Ham- 
mond Cole, Paul Wichrowski to Miss Theresa. 
Begualin, both of San Francisco. 

FILES—FERGUSON.—August 24, 1892, by Rev. 
H. Hammond Cole, Charles Files of Fresno, 
Cal., to Miss Belle Ferguson of Nebraska. 

BLACK—NICoL,—In this city, at the Grand 
Hotel, August 30, 1892, by Rev. H. Ham- 
mond Cole, George Black of Portland, Or., 
to Miss Jeannie Nicol of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Fublishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


Most readers of the September number of the 
Atlantic Monthly will be first attracted by the 
beautiful verses addressed to Oliver Wendel! 
Hoimes, on his 83d birthday, by John Green- 
leaf Whittier, now in his 85th year. Other 
articles are: Mrs, Deland’s ‘‘The Story of a 
Child”; Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, on ‘‘The 
Cliff Dwellers in the Canyon”; ‘‘An American 
at Home in Europe; Mr. Hale’s ‘‘A New Eng- 
land Boyhood”; ‘‘The Romance of Memory”; 
and a poem by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, called 
‘‘The Lost Colors.”” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 


The only way to cure fever and ague is either 
to neutralize the poisons which cause the dis- 
ease, or to expel them from the system. Ayer’s 
Ague Cure operates in both ways. It 1s a war- 
ranted specific for all forms of malarial disor- 
ders, and never fails to cure. Try it. 


Mrs. Sarah C. Field, wife of Rev. A. P. 
Field, is desirous of disposing of her two-story 
house of six rooms at Monrovia, Cal. Pleas- 
correspond directly with her. 


The firm of Smith’s Cash Store is steadily 
gaining popularity, with its large list of country 
patrons, 


If out of order, use Beecham’s Pills. 


“WORTH A GUINBA A Box.” 


BLIND. 


They are blind who will ¢ 
not try a box of 


BEECHAM’S 


PILLS 


for the disorders which 
grow out of Impaired 

igestion. Fora 
Weak Stomach, Con. 
stipation, Disordered 
iiver. Sick Head- 
ache, or any Bilious 
and Nervous aliments, they take the 
place of an entire medicine chest. 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. i 
1 


MOST IMPORTANT TO PAMILIES 


oF” Get Your Tableware and Houseware Piated. 40 


Every description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, OASTERS,. TEA-SET& 
TRAYS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES,. and?all. 
kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATCHES and: } 
JEWELRY plated at the 


SAN FBANOISCO ...... 


old, Silver and Nickel Plating Works, 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, 
E. Denniston, Proprietor. 


Old work finished equal to new. 


Bet. New Montgomery and Third Sts, 8. F. 


First Premium Silver Meds’. 


PERIODICALS -- 
- PUBLICATIONS 


Y. P. S. C. E. Supplies 


TRACT SOCIETY, 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8. F. 


HOFFMAN 


Readers of Tue Paciric will find a congenial home in the HOFFMAN HOUSE, whose 


equipments and accessories are unexcelled at any price in 


Los Angeles. 


T. W. STRO BRIDGE, Jr., Chief Clerk. 


$2 and $2.50 
per day. 
T. W. STROBRIDGE, Proprictor 
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